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How deaf are vou? 


Slightly? Severely? 


If you are slightly deaf you may think you don’t need a 
hearing aid. If your hearing loss is moderate, you prob- 
ably are putting off doing anything about it. If the loss 
is severe you may think a hearing aid won’t help you. 
But none of this is true! 
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“966” 





SONOFACT #5 


Any amplifier will give some help to most 
of those who are hard of hearing, but a 
properly fitted SONOTONE will make the 
best possible use of the residual hearing 
available. SONOTONE does not utilize 
one instrument to fit all degrees of im- 
pairment but offers five for best possible 
fitting. 






There is a SONOTONE for every iy 


If you are only slightly deaf, the prop 
SONOTONE will help you to adjust to your he 
before the sounds of words have lost their mem 





ing. If your loss is moderate it will bring ym 
back into the hearing world. And if you # 
severely deafened there is a _ special my 
SONOTONE instrument for you, to help yw 
hear again. 


See your SONOTONE Consultant. He will he 
you decide which of the hearing aids, pict 
here, is best suited to your requirements. 


for mild impairment 
“940” — designed for those with mild losses 
“tender” ears. 


“910” with 15-volt B_ battery. 
losses up to 50 decibels. 


Also designed 


for average impairment 

“910” with 22%4-volt B battery. For average los 
up to 80 decibels. Also may be used with oultil 
economy A battery. 

“920” similar to the “910” but with a “breath 
type” A battery that lasts three times as long, 


for severe impairment 
“925” with 30-volt battery. 


“966” the only hearing aid to contain six tubes, ® 
three, provides ten times the power of the ave 
hearing aid. 
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| Would you like our booklet “SOME 
QUESTIONS . . . You Will Want Am) 
l swered Before You Buy A Hearing Aid’? } 





| Write— SONOTONE CORPORATION = | 
Box V-61 
[ Elmsford, N. Y. 
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A visual handicap has made Helen 
Kitchen Branson, a consulting psychologist, 
sensitive to the needs of all groups with spe- 
cial problems. She is a believer in long- 
term planning. 


D. E. Yenrick, Director of the Lancaster 
County (Pa.) Hearing Center, has sugges- 
tions old and new about lipreading mate- 
rials, He emphasizes the importance of bas- 
ing lipreading work on the children’s text- 

k stories. 


In earlier issues of the Volta Review, Karl 
Kuder has told about work for the deaf and 
the hard of hearing in Germany. A recent 
visitor to the United States, he summarizes 
some of his observations. 
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The Volta Speech Association 
for the Deaf 


(Continued from first page) 


COMMITTEES, 1951 


Executive 


Clarence D. O’Connor, Chairman 
Margaret Bodycomb 

Charles A. Bradford 

Herberi A. Poole 

John C. Steinberg 


Summer Meeting, 1952 


Charles A. Bradford, Chairman 
Helen S. Lane 
Edward M. Twitmyer 


Finance 


Herbert A. Poole, Chairman 
Charles A. Bradford 
Sam B. Craig 


Teacher-Training 


Clarence D. O’Connor, Chairman 
Mary E. Numbers 
Alice Streng 


Investments 


Edward M. Twitmyer, Chairman 
Thornton W. Owen 
Herbert A. Poole 


THE VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION 
FOR THE DEAF, established in 1890 by 
Alexander Graham Bell, welcomes to its 
membership all who are interested in im- 
proving the education of the deaf and the 
hard of hearing, their ability to communi- 
cate with those who hear normally, and their 
adjustment to life in the hearing world. Its 
membership fee ($3 a year—$50 for life) 
includes a subscription to The Volta Review. 


THE VOLTA BUREAU, headquarters of 
the Association, is an information center 
about deafness, founded (also by Alexander 
Graham Bell) in 1887. Its library on deaf- 


- ness and speech is probably the largest in 


the world, containing books in twenty or 
more different languages. 


THE VOLTA REVIEW, official organ of 
the Association, was founded in 1899. It 
publishes professional articles for teachers, 
practical suggestions for parents, helps for 
lipreaders and hearing aid users, true stories 
about those who have conquered the effects 
of deafness. 


Executive Secretary, Volta Speech Associa- 
tion and Volta Bureau; Editor, Volta Re- 
view, Josephine B. Timberlake. 








WO important meetings were held on May 18 at the Pennsylvaniy 
School for the Deaf, Mt. Airy. The first was a meeting of the Execy. 
tive Committee of the Volta Speech Association, attended also by 

other members of the Active, Auxiliary, and Honorary Boards; the second 
the regular annual meeting of the Association itself. Members from Penp. 
sylvania, New York, Massachusetts, New Jersey, Delaware, Maryland, and 
the District of Columbia were present, many arriving in time to spend the 
morning admiring classroom and assembly work at the Pennsylvania School, 
All enjoyed the speaker of the afternoon, Dr. Romaine Mackie of the United 
States Office of Education, and the address of President O’Connor, in whic 
he reaffirmed the principal object of the Association—to provide for every 
deaf child a real opportunity to learn to communicate by means of speech 
and lipreading. 

Some of the highlights of these meetings are as follows: 


Summer Program, Meeting, 1952 

It was announced that the Association will hold a Summer Program 
Meeting in 1952 in cooperation with the Horace Mann School in Boston 
and other New England schools for the deaf. By special arrangement the 
delegates to this convention may spend the first day, Monday, June 16 
1952, at the Clarke School in Northampton, which will remain open for 
an extra day to make this possible. The rest of the meeting will be held in 
Boston, beginning Tuesday morning June 17, and continuing through Friday, 


Standards for Teacher-Training 


Minimum standards for the training of teachers of the deaf, prepared 
by an Association committee consisting of President C. D. O’Connor, Miss 
Mary Numbers of the Clarke School, and Miss Alice Streng of the Milwaw 
kee State Normal College, were adopted first by the Executive Committee 
and later by the Association. They will be published and distributed i 
the near future. 

Election of Directors 


Five Directors of the Association were chosen from a slate of eigil 
nominees to serve on the Active Board for the next term of three years. 4 
ninth candidate, duly nominated in accordance with constitutional requité 
ments, was found ineligible for the ballot by reason of not being a membet 
of the Association. Those elected are: Mr. Charles A. Bradford, Dr. Helen 
S. Lane, Mr. Thornton W. Owen, Mrs. Spencer Tracy, and Dr. Olive 4 
Whildin. Four of these, already members of the Board, were reelected. The 
fifth, Mr. Owen, is prominently identified with civic, philanthropic, anil 
financial interests in his home city of Washington, and was already a mei 
ber of the Honorary Board as reported in the VoLTa REviEw for February, 


Committee Appointments 
Several committees for the next year’s work have been appointed bf 
President O’Connor and are listed on the Contents page. Others will lt 
added later. 
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FOR THE HANDICAPPED, WHAT KIND OF JOB 


By HELEN KITCHEN BRANSON 


E who are handicapped are eager 
W°« grasp at every opportunity for 

emplovment—-particularly those of 
us who have families to support. Although 
no one likes to see preparations for war 
in the making, still we must take advantage 
of what comes our way, even though it 
may be an ill wind that blows general dis- 
aster. During the last war we, the handi- 
capped, did our part, and some were for- 
tunate enough to get into jobs where peace- 
time conversion brought similar machine 
operations, and consequently the shift did 
not throw them out of employment. But 
many more were forced to take pensions, 
or at least to seek employment in other 
fields at greatly reduced salaries. Worst 
of all, there were those who could find no 
work and were forced back into the round 
of discouragement and despair that comes 
to far more of our handicapped than most 
people realize. 

Perhaps you may feel that because my 
handicap is lack of vision, and yours is 
lack of hearing, we have different problems 
altogether. We do have different problems 
ina sense. But we may have many of the 
same problems, too, and as a psychologist, 
I have the opportunity, perhaps, to bring 
our common problems to a level of under- 
standing which we can all share. Then, 
too, | have many deaf friends—both those 
deafened in later life, and those whose 
hearing has been partially or totally im- 
paired since birth. So I come to you who 
are acoustically handicapped as a fellow in 
the same boat, really—only with a slightly 
different way of doing my job. 

During the last war, I worked as a re- 


porter and news correspondent for the 
largest trade journal syndicate service in 
the world. My beat was war industry in 
the West, and everywhere I found thou- 
sands of handicapped workers—the deaf, 
the blind, the crippled; and whenever | 
could I wrote articles about them. My pho- 
tographer took pictures. We plastered the 
trade journals in every field with true, live 
copy about what the handicapped were 
doing both in war work and in strictly 
“civilian” enterprise. Our efforts were re- 
warding from a personal point of view, for 
we sold as much copy in that field as in 
the regular work of our beat. But when 
peacetime came, our propaganda program 
went awry, you might say, for those who 
were hired last—the physically handi- 
capped, the Negroes, those impaired by 
language difficulties, ete.—were fired first 
in the large majority of cases. “They are 
not versatile enough” was the most com- 
mon reason given. And in the case of the 
blind, particularly, this is an unfortunate 
truth in a sense. It does take someone to 
teach a blind man a new job, although the 
sightless can learn easily, and show won- 
derful work records. But the deaf, too, had 
their problems. ‘ 

I became very intimately acquainted with 
five cases which came up before the Cali- 
fornia labor commission for settlement. I 
was asked to advise in four of them, from 
the psychological point of view, and it is 
because of these four cases and several 
others which came to my attention from 
sources other than the commission, that I 
am putting these things before the deaf 
today. 
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The most common reaction to hiring at 
the war plants is for the handicapped to 
hurry in and get a ground floor job. This 
is, of coursé, very human, but we should 
at least stop and think about other possi- 
bilities—about the long range angle of em- 
ployment. This is particularly true for 
young people just out of school. They 
want to make “good” wages, to have a job 
worth talking about, and to prove their 
stuff. This, again, is a normal reaction— 
but it is not entirely an adult evaluation. 
We as handicapped must admit, whether 
we like it or not, that we have to entrench 
ourselves firmly in an employment sense 
or we are left on a limb. We must not 
only be conscientious; we must be efh- 
cient—slightly more efficient, really, than 
the physically perfectly normal persor who 
stands beside us at the bench or runs the 
typewriter at the next desk in the office. 
And we must make ourselves valuable with- 
out being obnoxious in any way. We must 
not be over-zealous to strut our stuff. No 
one is more distressing to his fellow work- 
ers than the assembly line man who con- 
tinually tries to “hurry up” the pace. We 
must be cheerful, yet not so solicitous of 
merriment that we bore our friends with 
our constant “manufactured” humor. We 
must be moderate, in other words, and not 
“try” too hard. We must do a good job. 
work with the crew, take orders pleasantly. 
and relax our fears of failure as much as 
possible. 

But even more important than all of 
these suggestions is the choice of the place 
where we will work. The potential war 
industry has its lure, just as the armed ser- 
vices do. But if we are looking ahead, we 
will do well at least to consider the com- 
mon ordinary opportunities that will come 
as the labor.market tightens up again. 

We can turn to examples from the last 
war to illustrate our point. For instance. 
we know of a man who took a job pluck- 
ing chickens in a quick freeze plant in his 
own home town in preference to a better 
paying war plant opportunity in another 
state. This man was very capable, but his 
physical handicap meant that in certain 
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respects he could not be easily shifted from 
one machine job to another. He was smart 
enough to face this situation and, together 
with his wife, he decided that an over-al] 
job that had fifteen or twenty years of pos. 
sibilities, was much better at $200 per 
month, than the war job which would haye 
paid him almost three times that salary as 
long as the war lasted. Today this man not 
only still works for the quick freeze plant, 
but he has advanced to the position of ag 
sistant floor manager in the preparations 
division—although he really has two han 
dicaps—total blindness and partial deaf. 
ness. 

Printing establishments, shoe _ repair 
shops, shoe factories, laundries, restay 
rants, hotels—all places where I am per 
sonally acquainted with deaf workers— 
may not be so glamorous or so high pay: 
ing. But when they advertise for help, they 
are always glad to find a permanent, con 
scientious worker. I am very friendly with 
one woman, deaf from babyhood, who has 
worked as a salad maker in a large metro 
politan restaurant since World War I= 
and she got her first job during the labor 
shortage of that time. It was her first and 
only job—and she has certainly done well 
enough. She has a small, modest home, 
dresses in good taste, although not extrav- 
agantly, and has time to paint beautiful 
pictures which are shown in ‘some of the 
western museum galleries. 

We as handicapped people owe to’our 
selves and our families to make opporti 
nity for personal gain, and to be examples 
wherever we can. For the more we work 
the more we prove that, if they have the 
chance at the right time and the right 
place, people can do a good job evea 
though they may be physically limited 
Most of all, we must not repeat past errors 
if we can possibly avoid doing so. The 
regular business of living goes on, wat 
or no war—and it is certainly a matter @ 
mature judgment to take the long range 
view of things and choose our place ané 
type of employment wisely, with an eye w | 
the overall dollar sign rather than the im 
mediate take-home pay that may be only 
temporary. 
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SPEECHREADING MATERIALS FOR THE 
PRIMARY PUBLIC SCHOOL GRADES 


By D. E. Yenricx, M.A. 


HE teacher of speechreading is no less 

concerned with the total development 
of children than any other elementary 
zhool educator. The primary tool which 
concerns him is speechreading, but he does 
not lose sight of the fact that he must pro- 
vide enriching significant activities and 
utilize the opportunities which are inherent 
in the various units of work carried on in 
the regular classroom. 

In the teaching of speechreading, as in 
all teaching, the materials used should be 
slected with attention to the maturity 
level, the age level, and the interest of the 
child. Too often in speechreading classes 
the materials used have no relationship to 
the curriculum as used by the regular class- 
room teacher, but are developed around a 
“pet” interest of the teacher. In this pa- 
per, the materials discussed are selected 
from units of study commonly used in the 
primary grades. 

Speechreading teachers must - guard 
against showing impatience or discourage- 
ment when a pupil is unusually slow to 
learn. Speechreading requires a_ great 
amount of concentration and no_ period 
should last any longer than the attention 
span will permit. 

Young children should be led to think 
of speechreading as a game as long as pos- 
sible. To this end, the matching of colors 
provides excellent material for speech- 
reading lessons. The colors should be pre- 
sented to the class in the following order, 
representing the order of ease of lipread- 
ing: black, blue, purple, white, brown, 
orange, red, green, yellow. Drill on the 
days of the week, on dates and on months; 
lessons on safety and on attendance, on 
parts of the body, on numbers, and on 
nouns, pronouns and action verbs, may all 
be used. The easy-to-see lip movements 
should always be taught first and teachers 
should speak naturally—not too fast nor 
too slowly—and avoid any mouthing or 
eXaggeration of words. 

Actual experiences should be used when- 
‘ver possible; if there is a building project 
in the neighborhood, the teacher will find 
it profitable to take the children on a field 


trip. Upon their return, the discussion in 
speechreading may be arranged around the 
various pieces of machinery used on the 
construction job. 

To add variety to the speechreading les- 
son, the use of a doll house will prove in- 
valuable, and presents an excellent oppor- 
tunity for building vocabulary. The teach- 
er should go through each room of the doll 
house and say to the child, “Show me the 
stove,” “Show me the table,” “Show. me 
the living room rug.” Names of the objects 
may be written on tag-board. If the teach- 
er asks for a chair the child points to 
the chair, then to the printed strip. The 
teacher should ask specific questions or give 
specific commands concerning various ob- 
jects in the house. As an example, “Where 
is the bathtub?” “Open the front door,” 
“Move the blue chair.” As much action 
work as possible should be planned. 

The different series of textbooks current- 
ly used in various schools throughout the 
country may serve to illustrate how text- 
book materials may be adapted and used 
by the teacher of speechreading. A selec- 
tion of a series of books from different 
publishers* will be illustrated. The speech- 
reading teacher should not limit himself 
to these specific books, but should adapt 
the materials found in any textbook cur- 
rently in use in his school system. 

The pre-primer and primer Mac and Muff 
offers an excellent opportunity to introduce 
the p, b, m or f movements. This book 
gives the story of Mac, a dog; Muff, a cat; 
and their owners, Bob and Nancy. The 
first two pages of the book show Bob, 
Nancy, and the dog and the cat. The 
speechreading teacher should say without 
voice: “Show me Muff,” “Show me Mac,” 
“Show me the red ball.” The teacher may 
also ask, “What color is Muff?” “What 
color is Nancy’s dress?” “Is Nancy’s dress 
pretty?” “What color is Mac?” “Does Bob 
have a ball?” “Where is the ball?” The 
teacher may print on tagboard short sen- 
tences using the vocabulary from this book. 
He first shows the child the object or the 
picture of the person he is talkiag about 
and then repeats the name first with voice 
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and then without voice. Then he shows 
the printed form that matches the picture 
or object and repeats the contents aloud 
and then without voice. The teacher may 
place the printed strips on the chalk-trough 
or in a Plymouth Chart, giving the sen- 
tence without voice. The children indi- 
cate, by pointing, which card the teacher 
is discussing. In this book, several action 
verbs are introduced, such as run, go, ride. 
get, find, and look, and these verbs should 
be used whenever possible in the speech- 
reading lesson. The teacher may say to 
the class without voice, “See baby run.” 
He may ask the class to repeat the lines in 
unison. The “parroting” of lines gives the 
child the opportunity to become familiar 
with the vocabulary and with the rhythm 
of the sentences. 


The book, The New Round About, of 
the Alice and Jerry series, for the second 
and third grades, offers a variety of units 
for speechreading lessons. The opening 
section relates the story of three small chil- 
dren, Alice, Jerry and Jack. Jack is invited 
to visit his grandparents on their farm. 
This particular story provides an excellent 
chance to construct a speechreading lesson 
for the f and v movement. The following 
questions based on the story may be used 
by the speechreading teacher: “Where did 
Jack go?” “Whose farm is Jack visiting?” 
“Have you ever visited on a farm?” “Did 
Jack have a pet?” “How did he get the 
pet?” “Did Jack go fishing?” “Did Jack’s 
grandmother do any fishing?” “Did they 
catch any fish?” “What did Jack find?” 


The teacher may want to use mounted 
pictures of a fish, a boat, a fishing pole, 
a duck, a picture of Jack, a picture of a 
farm, a lake, and other pictures depicting 
the story under discussion. The teacher 
will also want to prepare strips of paper 
with the name of the object printed on it. 
First the object or picture is shown to the 
group, and then the printed strip giving 
the name of the picture or object. The 
teacher gives the name of the object with- 
out voice; the child points to the appro- 
priate object. To give variation to this 
lesson, the teacher may place about five 
pictures on the desk with the printed strips 
underneath the pictures. The child looks 
at the pictures, and then the teacher says, 
“Show me a fish,” “Show me a lake,” 
“Show me a farm,” “Show me a duck.” 
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The child points to the correct picture ang 
then to the printed strip. 

The teacher may want to add furthe 
variety to this story by adding a study mj 
about the farm. A complete farm unit js 
desirable, but cardboard animals and ty 
farm equipment may be substituted. They 
objects are placed on a table and the teach 
er gives their names in the order that the 
are arranged on the table. The child poin 
to the correct object or picture. The teach 
er may say, “May I have a cow?” “Pott 
to a pig,” “Show me a lamb,” “May] 
have a horse?” If the group represenk 
children from the rural areas, this unit wil 
be of great practical value to them. Afie 
the class is able to recognize the materiak 
as they are given in the order on the tabk 
the teacher should mix the pictures al 
objects and give the words in a rearrange 
fashion. 

Another story in this delightful chi 
dren’s book, The New Round About, ds 





cusses Jack’s attempts at selling pears. Th 
hearing therapist will find this story fille 
with excellent materials for a unit on they 
movement. Jack attempted to make som 
money by selling pears; however, sin 
there were too many pear trees in his 0 
neighborhood he had to fill his red wag 
with pears and go to another neighborhos 
where there were no pears. He sold all 
pears to a man who owned a parrot nam 
“Pauline.” He sold his pears for a peliill 
apiece. The teacher may ask the clas 
“What was Jack selling?” “Was it plums! 
“Was it apples?” “Was it peaches?” “We 
it pears?” “How much were the peaty 
“What was the name of the parrot?” “ 
Pauline, the parrot, like pears?” “Do 
like pears?” “Do you like plums?” 
you like apples?” “Do you like peache 
“What color was the wagon?” “Where 
Jack go to sell the pears?” The teac 
may want to use various pictures of 
different kinds of fruit with this les 
He may mount pictures of the vé 
fruits and place them along the blackbe 
ledge. He may ask the class to watch W 
he points to the object and gives the mi 
of the fruit without voice. Next, he gi 
the same thing and this time the childt 
are to repeat the name aloud. The teat 
mixes the pictures and the children 
the names aloud. 

Look and Learn provides four } 
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areas of pupil interests: animals, machines, 
weather, and plants. From these various 
jopics, the speechreading teacher should 
fnd a variety of interests and materials 
to construct his speechreading lessons, first 
with questions in the form of “what,” 
“where,” and “how many,” in a variety of 
simple sentences; then with “show me,” 
for every object on each page. The teacher 
may want to supplement some of the pic- 
tures with the actual objects. When study- 
ing the unit on machines, for example, he 
may have an assortment of various colored 
vehicles, such as trucks, racers, moving 
vans, tractors, passenger cars, and wagens. 


In the book, All Around Us, the fnate- 
rials have been arranged under four head- 
ings: animals, getting work done, weather, 
and plants. This book provides more de- 
tailed materials than Look and Learn, and 
the authors of All Around Us state that 
little of the actual content is new or strange 
to the pupils. Materials from this book 
may be introduced in the same manner as 
those in Look and Learn. 


On page forty-two of this book, All 
Around Us, four separate pictures of an 
animal family appear. This particular 
page is entitled “A Day for Ducks,” which 
presents a good opportunity for the presen- 
tation of the d movement. The first pic- 
ture shows all of the farm animals eating 
inthe barnyard. The sky is clear and the 
sun is shining. There is no indication of 
rain. The second picture shows the dark 
clouds approaching. The animals are scur- 
tying around. The third picture shows the 
farmer and his wife hurrying to get the 
farm animals out of the rain and into 
shelter. The ducks are hurrying out of the 
shelter and into a small pond. The fourth 
picture shows a pouring rain with the farm 
animals in their shelter and the ducks 
thoroughly enjoying the rain. The ducks 
are flapping their wings, holding their 
heads high in the air, and giving all the 
indications that “this is their day.” 


The speechreading teacher takes each 
picture and discusses it aloud in detail. 
When the children have become completely 
familiar with the vocabulary, the teacher 
then follows the same procedure as used 
i previous speechreading lessons. He may 
ask the following questions concerning the 
hrst picture: “Was the sun shining?” 
‘Where were the ducks?” “How many 
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ducks were there?” The word “ducks” 
should be used whenever possible. 


The materials in How Do We Know fol- 
low much the same theme as those in the 
two previous books, Look and Learn and 
All Around Us. The contents of How Do 
We Know have been arranged along four 
different lines of interest: animals, land 
and water, plants, and wheels and levers. 
Page fifty, a pictorial page, presents nu- 
merous subjects for speechreading, such as 
the picture of a small city and a smaller 
village, hills, lakes, mountains, waterfalls, 
and a dam, a factory and many bridges. 
The children should be completely familiar 
with the terminology used in this story be- 
fore it is introduced into a speechreading 
lesson. 


A few words of caution may be added. 
The children will fail to grasp the meaning 
of a speechreading lesson if they are not 
familiar with the contents of the story. 
Many hard of hearing children may also 
be remedial reading cases. It should be 
the job of the classroom teacher, not the 
job of the speechreading teacher, to teach 
the basic fundamentals of reading. Many 
speechreading teachers are not trained in 
remedial reading, and for them to take the 
time to teach reading may deprive another 
aurally-handicapped child of the services 
of a specially-trained teacher. A speech- 
reading teacher may help the child to grasp 
the meaning more quickly if the materials 
are within the experience of the child and 
are presented in short, simplified sentences. 
Later, the sentence structure may be 
changed with the development of the child’s 
maturity and his proficiency in speech- 
reading. 

Each hearing therapist will wish to adapt 
materials to the level of the ability and in- 
terest of his children, and to use some 
classroom references. 
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IMPRESSIONS OF A VISITOR FROM GERMANY 


By Kart KuDER 


HE trip through the United States | 

made last year on invitation of the 
United States Government is behind me 
like a dream—a pleasant and happy dream. 
When I think back, a lot of impressions 
and experiences appear in my mind. The 
various parts of the country, the East 
Coast with the big cities, the huge build- 
ings and crowded streets, the sky-line in 
New York, the government buildings in 
Washington, Niagara Falls, enormous auto- 
mobile factories in Michigan, nice moun- 
tains, lovely valleys, big rivers, endless 
plains, gorgeous depths, the loneliness of 
the desert, wonderland of Yellowstone 
National Park, beautiful California with 
the Pacific Coast pass my eyes. Travelling 
from east to west I had a real impression 
of the immense distances in the country, 
and I think what people said is true: If 
Hitler had seen this wide continent with its 
resources he would never have started the 
war. To people from Europe it is very sur- 
prising that there is no custom frontier in 
an area of 3000 miles, nowhere a control 
of the passport. 

It was very interesting to see the coun- 
try, but much more to’ communicate with 
the people, to see the economic, cultural, 
social life. I not only was an observer in 
the foreign country, but I think I was 
seized to some extent by the life; I have 
dipped a little in the big stream of life. 
That this was possible, I owe to the friend- 
liness and kindness of so many people 
over there. I cannot enumerate here the 
proofs of benevolence and hospitality of 
many American people. 

The program of my trip, made by Dr. 
Mackie of the U. S. Office of Education, 
in Washington, gave me the opportunity to 
see some institutions for the education of 
the deaf. I had the pleasure of seeing the 
Lexington School in New York, the Junior 
High School 47 there, the Clarke School in 
Northampton, the State Schools for the 
Deaf in Flint and Jacksonville, public 
schools in Detroit, Chicago, Springfield, 
Iik., the Central: Institute for the Deaf in St. 
Louis, the Gallaudet College in Washing- 
ton, and the Volta Bureau. 

I was very glad that I could see the 
Tracy Clinic in Los Angeles and the ar- 


rangements made in that city for the deaf 
It was valuable for me to take part jp 
teachers’ and parents’ meetings. I appr 
ciated much the opportunity to discuss gl 
the problems of the education of childre 
with defective hearing and also talk about 
general human, national, political and sp. 
cial questions. Remembering my visits ij 
the schools I would like to send greetings 
to all the teachers and classes I have haf 
the, joy to meet. Although I had some difh 
culties in the use of the language, ther 
was mostly a good understanding not onl 
of the words but also of the mind. 

In the United States, education of th 
deaf is part of a broad program for the 
education of exceptional children. It has 
been estimated that there are between 4 
and 5 million children of school age wh 
are so exceptional as to need special at 
justment in their school programs. The 
classification “exceptional” includes th 
various types of physically handicappei 
(blind, deaf, crippled, epileptic children), 
the socially handicapped, the emotional} 
disturbed, and the mentally handicappei, 
as well as the mentally gifted. 

I was deeply impressed by many of m 
observations, for instance, the beginning @ 
instruction of deaf children often at th 
early age of 3 years. I visited groups 
deaf children even in nursery schools ail 
was surprised at the good attempts the 
made in understanding words and litte 
sentences and in speaking. As the fm 
years in life are the most important fi 
developing language, we should begin ® 
early as possible. 

In teaching the mothers of deaf childrt 
what they can do themselves for thet 
child, some institutions have summé 
courses, which, I think, are very helplt 
for the parents. In this field, Mrs. Tra 
in Los Angeles is doing a very remarkal 
work. She has started the Tracy Clim 
where mothers bring their children andi 
teachers show the mothers how to 
preparatory work in social adjustment @ 
language development. She also issues 
Correspondence Course and sends copl 
to anyone who wants them. It is amat 
what a single person, animated with 

(See “Visitor,” page 280) 
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THE PARENTS TALK IT OVER 


sentence of discouragement brings 

forth a paragraph of advice and help- 
ful suggestion. Despair over certain prac- 
tices on a school playground evoke praise 
and a philosophy of education. Years of 
dreaded anticipation culminate in happy 
adjustment. Tales of children’s accom- 
plishment give rise to a brief disserta- 
tion on the need for good language. And 
then, there is always television. Thus do 
the parents help one another in the 
“Roundabouts.” 


Stay With It 


I must confess that I haven’t made much 
progress with the Tracy course, but I am 
not giving up. 

Mrs. J. M., Pennsylvania. 

Don’t ever consider giving up the Tracy 
course, Mrs. M. Donald is only two and it 
takes a lot longer to get things over to them 
when they are so young. Although you 
may not think you have made much prog- 
ress | am sure that if you look back over 
your records you will surprise yourself 
at how much really has been accomplished. 
As time goes on the progress will be even 
more astounding. I am lucky to have 
someone help with Sue, but I worked 
with her myself for three years and we 
accomplished a great deal. We found that 
a rest of a week or two every once in a 
while was good for both of us. We kept up 
the casual lipreading but we did away with 
the formal lessons. _ After a couple of 
weeks we were both able to start work with 
renewed interest. 


Mrs. D. J. C., Canada. 


The Importance of Parents 


There is little more than a year’s dif- 
ference in the ages of this brother and 
sister who are both under ten. 


Last summer was one of adjustments 
on my part as well as the children’s. The 
first few weeks all I heard from the chil- 
dren was, “This is the way we do it at 
school.” ; 

The sign language is not taught at the 
school they attend. It is not used in the 
classrooms, but outside of the classrooms 
I can’t see that they do anything else but 
use signs altogether. School authorities 


have tried to explain to me that deaf chil- 
dren cannot understand one another un- 
less they use the sign language. This is 
not the truth. I have never used any signs 
with my children at any time. In fact I 
do not know any signs—and they cer- 
tainly understood me and one another. 
Having two deaf children in one family 
made it rather difficult to keep them from 
signing, once they had learned signs; but 
after they were home about six weeks they 
did stop signing. After another year at 
school, I dread thinking about next sum- 
mer. 

Tommy had a wonderful teacher at 
school. It is amazing how much she taught 
her class in one year. I visited her classes 
several times and I certainly think she de- 
serves a lot of praise. Jean did not gain 
as much as Tommy did in the few months 
they were in school. The sudden change 
from all hearing children to all deaf chil- 
dren and seeing the sign language for the 
first time was a great adjustment for her 
to make. Incidentally, Jean wears a 
Zenith hearing aid with a Y-cord which 
enables her to wear receivers in both ears. 
Her speech was very good before she went 
away to school. I saw no improvement 
in it at all when she came home. 

I hope after a few years to be able to 
britg Jean home and place her in a pub- 
lic school again. If she cannot enter a 
public school for normal children, then 
I want her to be a day pupil in a school 
for the deaf. Since I have an older bov 
in college and another in high school, I 
cannot leave home at present. In a few 
years, though, I will have just the prob- 
lem of Jean and Tommy’s education. Then 
I will be able to move to any location. 


Mrs. J. A. N., Pennsylvania. 


Mrs. N., you seem so realistic in your 
letter. I suppose that you, like the rest of 
us, are grateful for the educational facil- 
ities that are available to us today, for 
Volta, for the Tracy Clinic work, and 
for the many fine people who devote their 
lives to helping deaf children; but in ap- 
praising the situation you seem to realize 
as_we do that all is not as rosy as it might 
be. A favorite illustration in a general 
way of the educational picture today was 
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expressed by President Hutchins of the 
University of Chicago recently. He said his 
university was not doing a very good job 
in educating its students; that it had many 
weaknesses; that the surface had hardly 
been scratched in approaching the prob- 
lem of good educational practice—but his 
school was the best in the world. Such 
an understanding and humbleness is ad- 
mirable. It applies to our schools for the 
deaf, and our finest schools in this coun- 
try are the ones that realize the situation 
as Dr. Hutchins does. Not referring to 
any schools or individuals, when any one 
school in the field feels that its methods or 
practices are the acme of perfection—and 
even worse, when they underestimate the 
possibilities of successfully educating a 
deaf child—they are not good educators. 

I believe that if the above is the truth 
of the situation, it points up the importance 
of the role of the parents of deaf children. 
We have ever so much real work to do for 
our own children first, and after we reach 
the stage where we can no longer help 
them as they take their place in society, 
we must work to improve the lot of other 


young deaf children. 
Mrs. J. B. M., Mass. 


Preparations for School 


Since I last wrote, Susan has gone off 
to school. It was a break that we have been 
dreading for almost five years. Like so 
many things we dread, the actual parting 
was not nearly so bad as we had antici- 
pated. We had been preparing ourselves 
and Susan all summer for the break and I 
think it was worth the effort. 

In addition to her regular lessons, Mrs. 
P. had helped Sue make a “home” scrap- 
book. In it were pictures of each member 
of our family, her grandparents, her fa- 
vorite uncle, and her friends. There were 
pictures of activities such as picnics, the 
Central Canada Exhibition and the High- 
land Games in which she had taken part 
and enjoyed. There were also pictures of 
her school and of Donald’s. She enjoyed 
making the book and we hope it has served 
as a link between her home life and school 
life. 

In addition to this there was the exciting 
adventure of a shopping spree and the new 
clothes. She watched with interest while | 
sewed her name on all her clothes. Finally 
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in the week before she was to go, we cok 
lected all the articles asked for by the 
school and she helped me pack them into 
her trunk. All of this took time but we 
feel it was well worth it. 

We drove her to the school on a Satur. 
day, arriving about two o’clock. We were 
greeted by a house mother who showed us 
around the junior dormitory. She took us 
to Sue’s bed. Then she put her doll on 
the bed and Sue’s overnight bag at the 
foot. There was no doubt but that Sue 
knew she was to stay. We had expected 
her to cry but she didn’t. The housemother 
held her up in the window as we drove off, 
She was smiling and waving for all she 
was worth. 

Our Canadian Thanksgiving was Octo. 
ber 9th. Susan had been at school just 
two weeks and we could not decide whether 
or not to bring her home after such a 
short stay. As you have probably guessed, 
we decided to have her home. Friends of 
ours who also have a daughter at the 
school offered to bring her home and we 
were to take both girls back. 

When Sue arrived home about 8 o’clock 
Friday night, I thought she would go 
crazy. She examined the house from top 
to bottom, and finding things to her satis- 
faction, she sat down to a sandwich and 
a glass of milk and then went off to bed. 
The next two days were perfect. We had 
a picnic, Sue went to Sunday School, and 
she helped her Dad and me as she used 
to. When it came time to go back she did 
so willingly. This time, though, when we 
left her at school, she was a sad little girl 
but she didn’t cry. We were very proud 
of her. 

There is no use denying that the whole 
family misses her. We do, but we feel that 
Susan is adjusting to this new situation 
without trouble and it certainly helps us 4 
lot on our adjustment to getting along 
without her. Until she learns to write her 
self. her teacher writes us twice a month. 
In both letters we have received thus far 
she has reported that Sue is happy and 
well adjusted. 

Thank you for your xeference to the 
article in the VoLta REviIEW on writing to 
the child away from home, Mrs. S. (Jant- 
ary, 1950, “For the Child Away From 
Home.”) It was very helpful. I try 
write to Sue four or five times a week am 
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on Thursdays I send her something—a 
coloring book, a dress for her doll, or 
something. She will have these to amuse 
her over the weekend. I am afraid my ef- 
forts at drawing are very poor, but the 
children at home find them very amusing, 
| also cut pictures from magazines to il- 
justrate what I am telling her about. I am 
afraid the letters read like a diary, but I 
hope she realizes we are thinking of her. 


Mrs. D. J. C., Canada. 


For Communication: Language 


A teacher whose enthusiasm never 


wanes adds her contribution. 


It is an inspiration to me to hear of the 
progress of all our Roundabout children. 
When I look back over the years and think 
of Jonathan, for instance, before he entered 
school, it makes my heart sing to think of 
him now—his mind awake, a sense of hu- 
mor and good tools for communication, 
speech, speechreading, written English and 
that greatest of all, language, without which 
all the others are useless. A deaf or hard 
of hearing child must be able both to un- 
derstand language and to express his own 
thoughts in it. A teacher or parent must 
have a sensitive understanding of the 
child’s needs. A child wishes to express 
his needs and ideas, not yours. We have 
all learned that deaf children do not ac- 
quire language by filling in blanks but 
rather by understanding and usage. 

Just as there has been so much enthu- 
siasm regarding auditory training lately 
(and it is wonderful), so a great many 
teachers wish there could be a spiritual re- 
vival, so to speak, regarding the teaching 
of language. Successful speechreading is 
dependent upon a knowledge of language 
as it is spoken by normal people. A child 
must not be limited to formal unnatural 
language which is not used by the world 
at large. 

Working in a nursery school teaches one 
so much regarding language. This year 
three of our originals who came to us at 
three years old three years ago are just 
finishing their little sojourn with us. All 
three have parents who have worked hard 
with them, and how it has paid! Two are 
deaf and one is very, very hard of hear- 
ing, so much so that he entered school 
with only three words. The two deaf ones 
can lipread most general conversation di- 
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rected towards them; and what is more im- 
portant their minds are awake and they 
“know things.” Their understanding of lan- 
guage is of course far ahead of their use 
of it. They can also say so many words 
that we no longer list them all. They are, 
however, still deaf children. Nothing can 
change that. We have not changed them 
into hearing children and they do not talk 
like hearing children. We cannot help but 
feel that these three years of language ex- 
perience should prove of great value in 
their acquisition of reading and their fur- 
ther development of speech. The third 
child has attended the kindergarten for 
normal children in our school this year, 
coming to us for auditory training and 
language in the afternoons. He wears a 
hearing aid successfully but depends upon 
the combined use of hearing and lipread- 
ing, and this I think is important in so 
voung a child with such a great hearing 
loss. He is far above the average in intel- 
ligence. We are sending him on trial to 
an ordinary Grade I in his neighborhood 
school. If it proves too much of a strain, 
he will be transferred to a special class for 
the hard of hearing. This boy was out- 
standing right from the first, but his spon- 
taneous use of language was slow for a 
long time. The two little deaf ones ap- 
peared to make yery slow progress both 
socially and otherwise the first year. But 
they were absorbing more than we imag- 
ined. Their mothers have been wonderful. 


In Praise of Mothers 


Our mothers are so cooperative and in- 
telligent in working with their children. 
I like giving direct instruction to parents 
very much. They are not hampered or in- 
hibited by too great a reliance on the tradi- 
tional, and so they will work along any 
lines I suggest with enthusiasm. Further- 
more they are interested in progressive 
education for the normal child and see no 
reason why it cannot be applied to the 
deaf child. Thev are more interested in the 
awakening of their children’s minds than 
in teaching stilted things which limit them. 

Just yesterday I was using one of our 
many picture dictionaries with little Sue 
who is four and deaf. When we came to 
“pie,” she said it with great delight. I then 
asked, “Does mother make a pie?” She 

(See “Parents,” page 278) 
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MOLLY MATHER’S MAIL BOX 


ITH the tumult and the shouting of 

the MacArthur furore still going full 
blast, and probably set to continue in full 
blast until this gets into print, some ex- 
tracts from letters recently received from 
Japan may be of interest. Although, I 
hasten to say, there is nothing whatever 
in them about General MacArthur. They 
are from an ex-G. I. who is now with the 
Army of Occupation as civilian director of 
hobby clubs, and as his area takes in sev- 
eral of the Pacific Islands his comments 


are timely. 
February 28, 1951 


Dear Molly Mather: 

I left Tokyo for Nogoya, riding the 
Allied train, They have special trains for 
our personnel, which are infinitely more 
comfortable than the Japanese ones. Un- 
fortunately, there arent many of them, 
so most of us ride second class on the Jap- 
anese trains when we are off duty. In- 
cidentally, the trains are never late ar- 
riving. They may be a few minutes late 
leaving, but they’re always on the dot 
from station to station, and they're much 
smoother in operation than U. S. trains 
—rather like English railways in that re 
spect. 

The trip to Nagoya takes about five 
hours and passes the foot of Fuji, which is 
truly a beautiful mountain. An old friend 
from the University of Southern Cali- 
fornia met me, and I| stayed in his hotel 
for about 11 days, got used to life in Ja- 
pan, learned a little of what my job would 
be, and a little about the trials of a civilian 
working for the armed forces. Nagoya has 
something of a small town atmosphere in 
spite of its 750,000 inhabitants, and is 
nothing like cosmopolitan Toyko. 


I gradually got used to the idea of hav- 
ing a personal servant who even irons 
socks, of traffic traveling on the wrong 
side of the street, etc. Then we traveled 
back up to Tokyo for conference on the 
proposed budget for the Hobby Shops, and 
went on to Misawa, which is on the north- 
ern tip of Honshu, and right near Furumski, 
the weather base. Most of the information 
about weather anywhere in Japan comes 
from here because we get it first, and it’s 
usually miserable. Snow or rain or high 


winds, separately or together. The win 
ters are long and the summers short and 
hot. There are all kinds of things to paint, 
but they are all outdoors, and you domi 
stay outdoors for any length of time, and 
keep moving when you do. 

Staying at a Japanese hotel is quite m 
experience, even though mine was Wester. 
ized to the extent of having Hollywood 
like beds instead of mats on the floor, ani 
steam heat—very little of that. You mug 
take off your shoes after you get inside and 
before stepping on the floor. They pr. 
vide slippers which keep falling off. San 
shoes, you go up to your room—mine waj 
very tastefully furnished with modern fur 
niture and décor—and the maid-san— 
all Japanese are referred to by us as git 
san, boy-san, mama-san, papa-san, baby. 
san, etc.—even Fuji-san—brings in lin 
coals for the habachi, which is the only 
source of heat, because the radiators cant 
be felt six inches away. After a while, yo 
are asked if you want to bathe in the hel 
springs. You say yes, so they go away ani 
come back, much later, with a sort of flan 
nel nightshirt, opening down the middle, 
and a big padded kimono which you wea 
over the nightshirt. 

Then you are led to the bath, whichis 
a good-sized tank (tile) about four fee 
deep, in which there are a number of Ja 
anese (male and female) lolling aroun. 
The boy-san asks if you prefer to bathe 
alone, and you say yes, and are led tot 
small room with a deep tank at one ent, 
just big enough for two persons. The at 
in the room and the tile floors are terribly 
cold, but the water is much too hot to gé 
into without a lot of backing and filling 
Presently, a maid-san comes in ‘and 
gins pouring scalding water over Yoll 
back to get you used to the temperature 
After a while you manage to stand the 
water and so get in. Then the maid-sin 
scrubs your back vigorously, stirring Wp 
the hotter water jrom the bottom. Pret 
soon, you say to heck with this, and climb 
out, to find yourself brick red and woth 
as a kitten. Maid-san helps you to dry of 
you put on the kimono—now dank ail 
damp—and stagger to your room, whet 
you find it doesn’t seem so cold after dh 

It amazes me that the Japanese show # 
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little resentment at the Occupation. They 
may feel it, but you never see any signs of 
it. Everybody is extra polite and nice. | 
was invited into the trainmaster’s office 
to sit by the stove one time when I got 
stuck between trains. It was bitter cold 
in the waiting room, and all the Japanese 
were as cold as I, but I was the only one 
invited in. Yet some of the politeness is 
only seeming. They do a lot of staring at 
you, anyhow. They will turn around in 
the street and stare until you’re out of 
sight. They'll hang out windows as you 
pass. After a while, it gets on your nerves 
and you begin staring back. 

An interesting thing happened when I 
was in Kamaishi. I was walking down the 
road, when suddenly a huge golden eagle 
swooped down over my head and into the 
street. | wondered if I should duck, for 
he was pretty formidable; but he just 
flapped about a bit and then took off again. 
The Japanese paid no attention at all—per- 
haps because they were so intent on staring 
at me. 

I am going to Tokyo for a few days, 
then a group of us Hobby Crajts Directors 
are taking a plane for Guam, where we're 
having a conference. By the agenda, I see 
they have me down to “demonstrate” oils, 
gouache, water color, pastel and charcoal. 
Can you think of a way to “demonstrate” 
charcoal? And I’ve never used pastels in 
my life. And it takes me weeks or months 
to paint a picture, so how can I demon- 
strate oils, water colors and gouache in an 
afternoon? 


April 17, 1951 


The flight to Guam was very tiring, since 
we started at midnight and had bucket 
seats. The plane was crowded and there 
was no possibility of changing position 
until we landed at Iwo Jima. What a tiny 
island! Shaped like a pear, with the fa- 
mous mountain at the stem end. It’s awful 
duty for the men stationed there—nine 
months at a stretch, with no recreational 
jacilities and no women. The poor guys 
came out when we landed at 4:30 in the 
morning in the hope of seeing a woman 
on the plane. The sun came up as we were 
making the flight pattern going away, and 
we got a good look at the island. It was 
hard to imagine so much blood being 
spilled over such a tiny patch of coral. 
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lt was so strange to come down in Guam 
—hot and tropical after cool Tokyo. In a 
few minutes after landing, our clothes be- 
gan to stick to us. We were taken to our 
billets at the other end of the island—it’s 
surprisingly big—where we had showers 
and changes of clothing, and then we went 
immediately to the conference. None of 
us felt particularly chipper after the all 
night flight, so we took the afternoon off 
and slept. From then on, though, we 
worked every day from nine until lunch, 
and all afternoon, preparing our demon- 
strations, which we then gave from 7 until 
11 in the evening. These poor G.1.’s! They 
are so good, and there is so little we can 
do for them. 

At one time or another, all of us went on 
tours of the island, and most of us man- 
aged to get to the beaches a couple of 
times. The water was warm, and there 
was little surf because of the reefs. The 
floor was either sandy or coral, depend- 
ing on the particular beach. The sandy 
beach, which was much easier on the bare 
feet, was also covered with sea-slugs— 
horrible black, sausage shaped creatures, 
which squirt out at both ends if you step 
on them. It wasn’t much fun swimming be- 
cause you were constantly worried about 
stepping on the things when you put your 
feet down. Going up the beach away from 
the ocean, you'd come upon little hermit 
crabs scuttling around in bright-colored, 
borrowed shells on the edge of the jungle. 
The jungle itself has an eerie quality, 
caused by the silence, broken only by the 
little rustling noises of the crabs and the 
sloughing of the wind through the tops 
of the trees; and there are deep shadows, 
which contrast with the bright sunlight of 
the beach and ocean, 

The coral beaches are hard on the an- 
atomy, but do not have sea slugs, and they 
do have holes in the floor into which you 
can swim and watch the beautiful little 
tropical fish swimming around the living 
coral. One species of fish was a bright, 
electric blue; others were striped brown 
and green; some were almost transparent, 
and very swift. 

Everything grows on Guam everywhere. 
Things grow on other growing things. It’s 
just a huge mass of green—all different 
shades, of course, but all green. There are 
acres of abandoned and rotting barracks 
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which are in the process of being swallowed 
up by the greenery, and the only relief 
from the green comes where the earth is 
cut. It is a bright, burnt sienna, and, of 
course, the sky is very blue. It all im- 
pressed me as being like an overdone 
Natalie Kalmus technicolor production. | 
did one picture on Guam, but the colors 
were so garish I left it there. 

There are very few birds, although 
the people say they are beginning to come 
back. Most of them, and the insects—ex- 
cept the mosquitoes—were killed off dur- 
ing the war by DDT. There are a few 
goony birds, which look rather like Kiwis, 
but that is about all. The U.S. has literally 
poured billions into that island, with roads, 
schools and military installations, as well 
as subsidizing the Guamanians. There are 
a good many Guamanian millionaires. The 
government paid plantation owners $50 
each for coconut trees shot up during the 
war, and lots of them get rich selling fresh 
fruits and vegetables to the Americans. A 
watermelon the size of a baseball sells for 
$2.50, and slightly larger ones for $5. 

It was an interesting experience, but | 
was glad to get back to Japan and reason- 
able prices, good food and service. 

SPENCER WILLIAMS, 
Tokyo, Japan. 


Good English in Comic Books 


I recall that a Russian friend of mine, 
whose letters have often appeared in this 
department, told me once that when she 
first came to Canada from Russia.. and 
knew no English, she was impressed with 
the great amount of reading Americans 
did, especially newspaper reading. In the 
public parks, everybody, child and adult, 
seemed to have a newspaper and to be 
studying it assiduously. As she became 
wiser in American ways, she realized that 
most of them were reading comic strips, 
and then she started reading comic strips 
herself, and found she could learn English 
much faster from their captions than 
through any other form of reading. Now 
here comes a mother of a hard of hearing 
boy, who affirms that comic books help 
her son’s vocabulary. 


Dear Molly Mather: 


For a long time now, we have felt that 
some of the things which have added to the 
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remarkable progress of our nine year old 
hard of hearing son would be of inte 
and help to other parents confronted 

the problem of developing lees | 
a child with only partial hearing. 

There are, of course, many factors ij 
volved, but I should like to mention 
in particular—comic books. Are we, 
are so vitally concerned with teaching 
only speech but also good language to om 
young hearing aid users—are we overl 
ing the value of comic books? We 
gone through the same arguments as oil 
parents as to whether or not to allow ow 
son to read comic books, until we had 
come down to the fact that they are part of 
our lives and our children’s lives, whether 
we will or no. # 

We have had to admit that in com 
books a great variety of situations are 
both pictured in action and explained 
in words. This morning our youngster re 
ceived his two weekly comics; and already, 
this same morning, he has asked me the 
meaning of three words: “nincompoop, 

“collapsed,” and * ‘humiliated.” é 

To explain “nincompoop,” I said # 
meant a person who does silly things, who 
hasn’t good sense, who acts like a dope. 
A short time later, when he upset a car- 
ton of cigarettes all over the floor because 
he took them from the shopping bag up- 
side down, Bradford said, “I sure am a 
nincompoop.” 

“Humiliated” was illustrated when | 
told him how humiliated | felt the day we 
took him and some of his friends to the 
movies and his companions had insisted 
on running up and down the aisles and in 
and out of seats. He understood that, too. 

To explain “collapsed,” I dropped down 
in a chair, and said, 

“That is what I do every Tuesday after 
we have our Cub Scout meeting.’ 

In order that this may be appreciated, 
I should explain that Bradford, at five, had 
only about ten words in his speaking vo- 
cabulary and very few in lipreading. A 
most confused pair of foster parents were 
trying to help him. One of the most treas- 
ured letters in our scrap book is one that 
Mrs. Harriet Montague of the John Tracy 
Clinic wrote to me in 1947, when I was 
using the Tracy Correspondence Course. 
She said, 





(See “Molly,” page 276) 
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$1.00 Hearing Aid Will Be Given to Deaf-Oral School 


Reprinted from Southtown E 





ist, Sep. 


Watching as six-year-old Robin Leigh hears Miss Boyce's amplified voice are, left to right, 
Mr. Dankers, Herold C. Hunt, superintendent of schools, and Arthur Himmel, chairman of 


the club's less-chance child committee. 


A helping hand to the kids next door will 
be given deserving youngsters by the 
Englewood Kiwanis club in their observance 
of National Kids week, September 23 to 
October 7. 

The week, sponsored by the Kiwanis Inter- 
national, will get off to an early start in 
Southtown when the Englewood club pre- 
sents a $1,200 hearing aid to Parker Deaf- 
Oral School at a luncheon next Tuesday in 
the Southtown YMCA, 6545 Union Ave. 
During the week the Kiwanians will man a 
booth at 63rd and Halsted Sts. to bring the 
needs of underprivileged kids to the atten- 


| tion of Englewood. Funds collected at the 


booth will be used in the club's program 
of helping handicapped students and other 
deserving children. 

The week-long observance will officially get 
underway Saturday, which has been desig- 
nated National Kids day, with a motorized 


| parade and a party for 60 youngsters to 


| 


} 
} 


be given by the club in the YMCA. 


The hearing aid, which can be used to in- 
struct as many as 10 children at once, will 


| be presented to the school by Arthur Him- 
| mel, chairman of the Englewood Kiwanis un- 


derprivileged child committee.” 


The hearing aid shown above is the IDEAL UNIT, the training unit preferred 
by many leading clinics across the country. 


Write for folder, “Auditory Training Develops the Habit of Hearing.” 
IDEAL Auditory Training Equipment for home or any size group 
Developed and manufactured by 
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MELODY MASTER MANUFACTURING CO. 
2106 BERWYN AVENUE CHICAGO 25, ILLINOIS 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU HELPED 


Have you ever wondered about the Volta Bureau’s activities or asked yourself the question, j 
“What does it do besides publish the Votta Review?” Because many have asked such a question, | 
this page will give stories, in successive issues, about some of the calls for help and the responses,” 
Each caller or letter-writer has a personal human problem about which he is concerned. And — 
his concern immediately becomes the concern of the very human people on the Volta Bureau staff, 


NE day in 1945, along with other 

similar requests, the Volta Bureau re- 
ceived and routinely answered a request 
for advice to a hard of hearing person. 
Two months later, the recipient of this ad- 
vice wrote the Volta Bureau a long letter, 
telling how she had discovered, twelve 
years before and at the end of her first 
year of teaching, that she was hard of hear- 
ing; how she had lost her job in the pub- 
lic schools for that reason at the end of 
five years of teaching; how she had gone 
on to another and still another teaching 
job; and she said: “It seems that I am 
always fighting a losing battle with mvself. 
I am nervous and too tense. | never feel 
secure and have no social life at all. For 
days at a time I feel that I am living in a 
nightmare and that some horror will soon 
overtake me. . . . I shall be grateful for any 
help the Bureau can give me. I do not 
know where else to turn for help. Per- 
haps you can suggest something that | 
may do to better my lot and to find a little 
bit of joy from living.” 

A Volta Bureau staff member promptly 
answered her letter, suggesting that she 
might be helped by more contact with 
other hard of hearing persons, and pro- 
posing that she visit the nearest League 
for the Hard of Hearing; suggesting also 
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that her tenseness might lessen when she 
had decided on a course of training or m% 
training, and telling her of the opportun# 
ties offered by the Office of Vocational Ré 
habilitation—aptitude tests, training 
needed, placement in a suitable .position, 
and personal guidance to assure a satis” 
factory placement. The staff member also 
sent a sheaf of clippings on jobs and a 
titudes. q 

Last month—six years after first hear 
ing from this teacher—the Volta Bureai 
received another letter. This is what it says: 
“Several years ago when I thought I had 
reached the end of my endurance and that 
I had nothing to look forward to except @ 
long life of despair, I wrote to you for até 
vice. I shall never forget your letter w ch 
was understanding and practical, i 
am happier and more interested in “thing gs 
than I ever expected to be. Somewheré 
somehow, I have become accustomed to 
my hearing aid and wear it constantly 
without embarrassment, a feat I oneey 
thought impossible. Briefly, I have com 
to believe I can be as useful and contei 
as anyone in spite of a hearing loss. Lag 
summer, I received a Master’s Degree. ... 

Receiving a letter of this sort gives # 





APPLICATION FOR MEMBERSHIP 


Secretary, VOLTA SPEECH ASSOCIATION FOR THE DEAF 
1537 35th St., N. W., Washington 7, D. C. 


I apply for subscribing membership in the Association and wish to receive the 
Votta Review for one year. I enclose $3.00. 


Address 


Gifts to The: Volta Speech Association 
are exempt from income tax 


thrill to the job, for members of the Volta” “ 
Bureau staff. do 
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Subscribing Membership $5.00 
Life Membership .............. $50.00 
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sow TWO $75 Zenith HEARING AID 
models instead of ONE 


s—the Zenith '"*MINIATURE’’— 


a sensational succes 
ble at all Zenith dealers . . 


Modern and efficient—availa 















2) AND she 
AMAZING BRAND NEW 


ENITH "ROYAL $75 "42" 


acuseron With the Ingenious 


WERT SAVER” EMERGENCY SWITCH (pat 
It gives you double “A” 









Battery c i b ka 

ci | apacity—built right i i 

itself. You don’t need to carry an extra A” battery with tos: fee waite th : 
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convenient switch and you have fresh ‘ 
the last bit of battery use—with noah gg SS ee ee 


THE NEW “ROYAL” IS SMALLER THAN EVEN THE TINY “MINIATURE” 









CHOOSE THE ONE THAT §S 
UITS YOU BEST— 
MISTAKE WITH EITHER THE “MINIATURE” OR "ROYAL aa 75 
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THE ROYALTY OF HEARING 


WE BELIEVE NO HEARING See the Brand NEW 
AID NEED SELL FOR ste NITH 
MORE THAN $75 : E “ROYAL” 


Vie WE WANTED TO BUILD A HEARING AID TO SELL Hearing Aid with “Worry Saver” $7 © 


Emergency Switch 


ta PAT $150 OR $200 WE WOULD NOT KNOW HOW 
10 MANUFACTURE ZENITH INSTRUMENTS BETTER— Ready to wear. Tiny, Powerful— Comfortable. 
OR HOW TO OBTAIN MORE EFFICIENT MATERIALS 
ne DON’T TRY THE ''ROYAL” OR THE “MINI- 


THAN NOW GO INTO OUR $75 HEARING AIDS. 
_ BE FOOLED ATURE’ —AT OUR RISK—if any $200 
ZHU No Hering Ald Con be Heering Aid IN YOUR OPINION ia 
» " ” any way outperforms a 7 enit 
J * President Mode “Invisible YOUR MONEY BACK (under our 


Zenith Radio Corporation a ae UNCONDITIONAL 10 day return 


reat cateae care se Soi concealing devees privilege) AND YOU ARE THE 
: Purchase se tnacle-cdbout the sew Zenith “Royal” if hearing loss permits. SOLE JUDGE. 
_Jand “Miniature” from an authorized Zenith Hearin ' 

Aid Dealer. He will welcome your inquiry whether you MAKERS OF WORLD FAMOUS TELEVISION, 

buy or not. (Consult your local Classified Telephone RADIO, FM, AND HEARING AIDS 

Directory )—or write us direct for your local dealer 

lists and complete information. ” peace ak — ae ae ee ee ee ee ee eee ewe ee a ee 
1 Zenith Radic Corporation, Hearing Aid Division, Dept. 65! 


5801 Dickens Avenve, Chicago 39, il. 


Please send me free, details and compl 
payment plan) and list of local dealers | may contact on 
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: ete descriptive literature (including time 
' “Miniature” and “Royal.” 
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the new $75 Zenith 





RADIO CORPORATION 
HEARING AID DIVISION, Chicago 33, lilinois 


With our limited profits due to low selling price, ks 
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OUR MISCELLANY 


Pioneers in Aural Instruction 


T was my good fortune to know J. A. 

Gillespie, one of our greatest pioneers in 
aural instruction. While I never saw his 
school, I did see some of his pupils at 
Chautauqua in 1894, had a number of 
talks with Mrs. Gillespie. and later cor- 
responded with one of his teachers in re- 
gard to the aural work in the Nebraska 
School for the Deaf. 

I gained further information from Miss 
Mary McCowen in visits to her private 
school for the deaf in Chicago in 1892 and 
1893. Miss McCowen and I had a number 
of talks about the use of hearing in the 
Nebraska School. I also saw several dem- 
onstrations of what might be called the 
Nebraska Method. Incidentally, Miss Mc- 
Cowen must also be included among 
pioneers in this area. 

At the Second Summer Meeting of the 
Volta Speech Association for the Deaf 
(then the American Association to Promote 
the Teaching of Speech to the Deaf) in 
1892, Mr. Gillespie outlined the Nebraska 
Method of Aural Instruction very clearly. 

He stated in substance that, according to 
the American Annals-of the Deaf, 9232 
pupils were in attendance in schools for 
the deaf in the United States and Canada 
that year. Based upon conditions in his 
own school, he said at least fifteen percent 
of these—or 1384 pupils—could be edu- 
cated by aural methods; but unfortunately 
only 275 did actually receive instruction. 
Today his estimate would be regarded as 
most conservative. 

Between 1894 and 1900 I made several 
visits to the New York School for the Deaf, 
and was much impressed with Superin- 
tendent Enoch Henry Currier’s experiments 
in the development of latent hearing. In 
my opinion they were second only to those 
made under the direction of Mr. Gillespie. 
I was greatly surprised, however, to find 
how little these experiments had affected 
the methods of teaching in that school. 

Individual electric hearing aids had been 
in use for some time; but I believe the first 
electrical instrument for group instruc- 
tion was planned for the Lexington School 
for the Deaf and made by the Harper 
Oriphone Company. 
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As crude as this instrument would seeq 
today, Dr. Alexander Graham Bell though 
it was “a distinct step forward.” 

I taught one class with this instrument 
and after five months the school lost 4 
pupil. For fully fifteen years she would 
write at frequent intervals thanking m 
for having introduced her to a_ hearing 
world.—Harris TAYLor. 





What If You Were Deaf-Blind? — 
N Englishman who writes under the 
pen-name “Merlyn” was_ recently 
called upon to give some advice to @ 
young professional man who suddenly 
became deaf and blind. “Merlyn” wag 
peculiarly fitted to give such advice be 
cause he himself had been stricken, first 
with total deafness, then with total bling 
ness. The New Beacon, an English mage 
zine devoted to the interests of the blind, 
published his “Advice to a Newly Deak 
Blind Man” in its January 15, 1951, issue 
This message is of equal importance also 
to the sighted-hearing. 

“Merlyn” says, speaking of the time 
when he became deaf-blind, “I knew noth 
ing whatever about deaf-blindness . . . 
What I did know was that I myself was 
exactly the same man as I had been when 
I could see and hear. / knew it; but it 
soon became evident that nobody else was 
going to believe it. That was where the 
interest of the situation began to dawn on 
me .. . It would be interesting to see 
whether I could use my wits, my person 
ality and any other qualities I possessed, 
to compel the minds of other people to 
accept the conception of myself which all 
their prejudice was against accepting . . . 

“What was it, exactly, that gave one the 
automatic status of a ‘normal person? 
First, it was one’s appearance, then one’s 
movements, then one’s thoughts and ac 
tions.” First, “Merlyn” goes on to say, 
you must learn to look and act again as 
you did with sight. When you have ac 
complished that “you look and act “all 
right’—ah, but you are deaf! 

“You can’t hear. People can speak about 
you in your presence as if you were 4 
corpse and you know nothing about it 
This fact, that people can speak and act 
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High School for the Deaf 
Modern Dormitories and School Building, Excellent Facilities, Beautifully 
Situated on the Picturesque Genesee River, Extensive Grounds and Healthful 


Surroundings. 
NURSERY SCHOOL ELEMENTARY SCHOOL HIGH SCHOOL 
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The Rochester School for the Deaf offers complete education and training for 
deaf children from Nursery School through Approved High School. Hearing Aids 
: are used extensively to reeducate residual hearing. Much emphasis is placed upon 
teaching of speech and lip reading, throughout. Special Nursery School facilities 
with teachers trained in nursery school work. 


Vocational Training: Homemaking, Typing, Elementary Bookkeeping, Arts and 
. Crafts, Printing, Woodworking, Mechanical Drawing and General Shop sub- 
jects are available to students. 


Excellent Socialization and Recreational Programs 
Pupils are kept in touch with community resources and with hearing chil- 
dren. They compete with city high schools in sports and recreation. All 
children are carefully supervised; adequate nursing and medical services. 


For further information, address 


J. H. Galloway, Superintendent 
1545 St. Paul Street 
Rochester 5, N. Y. 
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in your very presence as though you did 
not exist, is important . . . Think back to 
your own sighted-hearing days. Suppos- 
ing, then, that you had come up against a 
deaf-blind person acompanied by a sighted- 
hearing one. What would your instinctive 
reaction have been? To speak to the 
sighted-hearing one about the deaf-blind 
one as if the latter were a child or someone 
not competent to know things . . . It would 
never have crossed your mind that you 
ought to do business direct with the deaf- 
blind person: Your mind would have put 
him out of gonsideration, in fact. 

“That is what you are up against now. 
Because you can’t hear or see, you'll find 
that others will instinctively tend to take 
your life out of your own hands; to make 
your decisions for you. All with the best 
of intentions, of course. Your status as a 
competent human being will have dropped 
—even though you are in a special position 
and have a record behind you that will 
tend to minimize this. Still, they will not 
give you anything like the status you en- 
joyed with sight and hearing. 

“And there is your job. To build that 
status up again; to compel all and sundry 
to accept the fact that you are, in spite of 
the handicaps, master of your own life and 
very able to give advice on other people’s 
problems, too. You have to start edu- 
cating: first, your own immediate circle; 
then, the outer world. What a very inter- 
esting sort of job to tackle! 

“But you can’t do anything at all unless 
you can contact people. So long as you 
must rely on an interpreter for your con- 
tact with the world, you'll never get your- 
self across. You must have direct access 
to the minds of all you meet. According- 
ly, communication is the key to your whole 
problem. You can choose between an 
easier method which will have a very lim- 
ited use—you may coax a certain number 
of people to use it—or a more difficult 
method that gives you access to the whole 
public. On your decision hangs your whole 
future as a deaf-blind person.” 

—FRrances R. Fucus. 





Thanks to More Good Friends 


Once more sincere thanks are expressed 
to the friends of the Volta Bureau who 
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help to promote its work through thei 
gifts. This is a time of great need. 

Rose B. Alcorn, Martha H. Amerman, Mp 
Albert R. Bergdolt, Gertrude Bergen, Mrs. Feliy 
Bookshnis, Richard R. Brown, Dr. Norton Cap. 
field, Mrs. E. Clay. 

Mrs. Jordan F. Davis, Emily del Vecchio, Mr 
Winnifred Dickson, Leo Eberhardy, Mrs. Jame 
D. Francis, Mrs, Edgar R. Gillett, Mrs. Roflyne 
K. Glosserman, Mrs. Gilbert Grosvenor. 

Gertrude Hatfield, Mrs. R. W. Heward, Mip. 
nie C. Holley, Mr. and Mrs. M. Jarashow, Mr. 
and Mrs. Samuel S. Kelly, Camille E. Lawrenee, 
Mr. Harold B. Lerner, Henrietta B. Logan. 

Mrs. John R. MaclInnes of Roundabout 1% 
Microtone of Auburn New York, Microtone 
Northwest Company of Spokane, Norman Mirsky, 
Fred M. Mitchem, Mrs. C. J. Noonan. 

Rev. Dunbar H. Ogden, Jr., Parents Club of 
the Junior League Speech School of Atlanta, 
Mr. and. Mrs. Thomas Peral, Jr. 

Alice C. Schilling, Clarence Y. Shimamura, 
Emily B. Shultz, Arthur B. Simon, Mr. and Mrs, 
Richard Simon, Dr. Morris M. Slotnick, Anna 
L. Staples, 

John W. Tenny, Josephine B. Timberlake, 
Douglas K. Tong, Philip L. Ward, Thomas E. 
Watson. 

—HErRBERT A. POOLe 
Treasurer, the Volta Bureau 





St. Joseph’s Center, Oakland 


A Catholic institution, St. Joseph’s Cen- 
ter for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing, 
has been informally opened at 88 Vernon 
Street, Oakland, California, in a beautiful 
residence which was formerly the home of 
Governor Earl Warren. There will be a 
program of recreation, rehabilitation, and 
religious welfare. Long range plans in- 
clude audiometric testing, lipreading, and 
speech work for the parochial schools of 
the San Francisco Archdiocese. 

The Director of the Center is Father 
William F. Reilly, assisted by Father 
Michael D. O’Brien. 





The School in Rome, New York 

“A Different Kind of School” is the title 
of an article which. appeared, accompanied 
by a number of attractive pictures of work 
at the Central New York School for the 
Deaf, in the March, 1951, issue of the 
magazine, Child Life. Written simply and 
briefly, it is worthy of mention particularly: 


because it is an effort to make deaf chil 
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dren and their communication and educa 
tional problems understandable to hearing 


children. 
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AUDIVOX ANNOUNCES ITS 





Q5] super 67 HEARING AID 


Engineered to help you hear 


and understand better 








Audivox announces a hearing aid advance of 
interest to every hard-of-hearing person. The 
new Audivox Super 67, based on Bell Telephone 
Laboratories designs, now incorporateselectronic 
innovations to bring you better hearing than 
ever—whether your hearing loss is slight or 
severe. You’ll hear better in quiet or in noisy 
places . . . in crowded restaurants . . . in group 
conversations. The new Super 67 provides greater 
power for those who need it, new ability to hear 
and understand without strain. 


“Modern Miracle’’ Receiver 


The 1951 Audivox Super 67 retains all the won- 
derful advantages of last year’s popular model, 
including the tiny “modern miracle’’ receiver. 
This little receiver is so tiny that it is scarcely 


noticeable even when worn in the ear. Or it can 
be hidden directly behind the ear, with a short, 
hardly visible, connecting tube. 


Wider Frequency Range 


The Super 67, with its tiny receiver, covers a 
frequency range that is far wider—and it repro- 
duces more overtones—than any other aid known 
to Audivox. Yet it is so small and light that size 
is no longer a problem. 


Your local Audivox Dealer will be happy to 
furnish full details about the new 1951 Super 67. 
(You’ll find him listed under ‘“‘Hearing Aids”’ in 
the Classified Telephone Directory. Look for 
“‘Audivox Hearing Aids’’ or ““Western Electric 
Hearing Aids.’’) Or mail the coupon below. 











To Users of the 1950 Super 67—If you purchased a 1950 Super 67 recently, Audivox 
believes it only fair that you, too, benefit from these engineering advances. Consequently, 
Audivox has arranged with the dealer from whom you purchased the aid to incorporate 
these innovations at no cost to you. This work will be done as rapidly as we can supply 
parts to our dealers. 


FREE BOOKLETS 1 
AUDIVOX, INC., Dept. V-6 | 
259 West 14th Street, New York 11,N.Y. | 
Please send me, without obligation, | 

| 
| 
| 


Try the new 1951 \ 





more details about the new 1951 Audi- 
vox Super 67. Also include your free 
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booklet on the causes of deafness. 
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Dr. Elise Martens Retires: The edu- 
cation of the deaf, like other fields of work 
for exceptional children, has lost a friend 
and staunch supporter in the retirement 
of Dr. Elise H. Martens, who recently left 
her position in the United States Office of 
Education after 21 years of service. 

Dr. Martens began her service in Wash- 
ington as specialist in the education of ex- 
ceptional children. Later she became Chief 
of the Section for Exceptional Children 
and Youth. A clear thinker, an excellent 
writer, a careful and accurate research 
worker, and a friendly consultant, Dr. Mar- 
tens did a great deal during her term of 
service to promote interest in and under- 
standing of children with various kinds of 
handicaps, serving not only in her own 
official capacity but also on the educational 
boards of various publications and in sur- 
vey and committee work for several or- 
ganizations in her special field. 

At the time of her retirement, Dr. Mar- 
tens wrote a most gracious and friendly 
letter to a large number of friends and or- 
ganizations with whom she had cooperated. 
A host of good wishes will follow her to 
her residence in Berkeley, California. 

Dr. Martens has been succeeded at the 
Office of Education by Mr. Arthur S. 
Hill, Director of the Department of Pupil 
Adjustment in the public schools of Des 
Moines, Iowa, and Past President of the 
International Council for Exceptional 


Children. 


The Volta Bureau Library has re- 
ceived the following reports and will place 
them on the shelves with appreciation: 

California School for the Deaf (Berke- 
ley): Fourteenth Biennial Report for the 
Year Ending June 30, 1950. 

The Deaf Children’s Society (London, 
England): Annual Report and Accounts, 
1950. 

Maryland State School for the Deaf 
(Frederick): Biennial Report, 1948-1950. 

Minnesota School for the Deaf (Fari- 
bault) : Thirty-Sixth Biennial Report, 1948- 
1950. 

New York School for the Deaf (White 
Plains): One hundred Thirty-Second An- 
nual Report, 1950. 

North Carolina School for the Deaf 
(Morganton): Thirtieth Biennial Report. 
1948-1950. 


The V olta Review 


A German periodical, “Der Gehorlose,” — 
published monthly in Munich, is now on _ 
file in the Volta Bureau library. It is con # 
cerned with helping those with hearing | 


and speech deficiencies adjust to the nor J} 
mal world about them, and is dedicated to 


furthering speech training for the deaf. 


The following reprints from the Amer. — | | 
ican Annals of the Deaf have also been 9] 


received : q 
“Language Outline” prepared by a Com © 
mittee of Teachers at the Central Institute ~ 
for the Deaf (September 1950). a 
Elstad,. Leonard M.: “Higher Education © 
for the Deaf” (November 1950). = 
Fauth, Bette La Verne and Warren | 


Wesley: “A Study of the Procedings of # 


the Convention of American Instructors of 4} 
the Deaf, 1850-1949, III’ (November 4 
1950). . || 
Lavos, George: “The Chicago Non ¥ 
Verbal Examination—A Test in Re-Test ¥) 
Characteristics” (September 1950). 
Manson, Rev. Alexander MacLeod: “The 


Work of the Protestant Churches for the — | 
Deaf in North America, 1815, 1949”—I] © 


(September 1950) and III (Nov. 1950). 


Birthdays: A Sunday school teacher 
in Rochester has been in the habit of ask- 


ing individual pupils in her group, whose 9} 


birthdays fall in the current week, to stand © 
so that the other members of the group may 
join in a happy birthday song. One seven- 
year-old, a pupil in the Hearing Conserva- — 


tion Center, who has considerable hearing 4] 


loss. stood up proudly on his feet after the | 
birthday song and announced in as loud | 


a tone as he could muster: “J do not have 4 


a birthday this week, but my hearing aid 7 
will be one year old tomorrow.” 1] 
—HERMAN R. GOLDBERG. 


Another Summer Course: At New ~ | 
York University, Washington Square, New }j 


York, there will be a summer course, June | 


4 to 29, known as the Problems Laboratory | 
in the Psychological Evaluation of the } 


Atypical. It is sponsored by the New York | 
University School of Education and z 
New York State Association for Crippled ~ 
Children, Inc. q 

Well known speakers in the fields of “J 


speech and hearing are Dr. Irving S. Fus jj 


feld, Dr. Edna S. Levine, and Dr. Robert Wf 
West. = || 
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| Lutheran Institute for the Deaf 


Founded 1873 





A PROTESTANT ORAL HOME-SCHOOL FOR DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN FROM THE AGE OF THREE—NURSERY THROUGH EIGHTH GRADE. 


ALL BUILDINGS NEW, MODERN, AND FIREPROOF, HAVING BEAUTIFUL 
HOME-LIKE APPOINTMENTS. 


Twenty-Acre Campus within the City of Detroit with Wooded Park and Ample 
Playground Facilities. 


SMALL CLASSES — QUALIFIED TEACHERS — MODERN METHODS, CLASS- 


ROOMS and APPLIANCES. Individual and Group Hearing Aids, Visual Aids and 
Television. 


SWIMMING, HORSEBACK-RIDING, BICYCLING, TOBOGGANING, COMPETI- 


TIVE SPORTS WITH HEARING — SCOUTING, and other recreational 
eatures. 


Pupils enrolled from all parts of the U. S. and Canada. —NOT RESTRICTED TO 

LUTHERANS.— All parents desiring for their children a thorough elementary edu- 

cation together with Christian guidance in a home-like environment should write 
the Director for further information. 


|. A. Klein, Director 6861 Nevada Ave. Detroit 34, Mich. 
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Hearing Aid Service in England: 
This is Festival Year in Great Britain and 
for that reason many Americans have 
chosen this summer to visit there. Among 
the visitors will be users of hearing aids 
who may need revairs to their aids or new 
batteries for them. For the help of these 
travellers, the address of several firms 
two in London and the others scattered 
throughout England—have been chosen 
from the approved list of dealers in hear- 
ing aids published by the National In- 
stitute for the Deaf. These firms were 
selected in preference to others solely be- 
cause they supply several makes of aids 
and are therefore likely to be equipped to 
furnish service on various types: The Tele- 
phone and Microphone Co., Ltd., 11 Vic- 
toria St., London S.W. 1; P. C. Werth. 
11 Shepherd House, Shepherd Market. 
London W. 1; Broome, Reid and Harris, 
Ltd., 2 and 3 Queen St., Exeter, Devon- 
shire; M. W. Dunscombe, Ltd., 5/7 St. 
Augustine’s Parade, Bristol, 1, Gloucester- 
shire; J. Wilcock & Co., Ltd., Victoria 
Buildings, 32 Deansgate, Manchester 3. 
Lancashire; C. F. Endicott, 3a Hove Man- 
or, Hove Street, Hove 3. Sussex; and F. 
C. Milnes, 1 Albion St., Leeds, Yorkshire. 

Several large British hearing aid manu- 
facturers, such as the Amplivox, have 
branches in the principal cities and are 
equipped to provide complete hearing aid 
service. Among American makes of hear- 


ing aids, Sonotone (Aural Appliances, 
Ltd.). Acousticon (General Acoustics, 
Ltd.), and Western Electric (Western 


Electric Co., Ltd.) have headquarters in 
London. 


Your Income Tax and Your Child: 
Do you know what income tax deductions 
you as a parent can take on your children? 
David Markstein, writing in the February 
1951 issue of Baby Talk, the magazine of 
the National Institute of Diaper Services, 
gives answers to a number of commonly 
asked questions. He tells us that you can 
take off as a deduction the cost’ of'all your 
child’s medical care, provided you do‘not 
use the so-called “short form,” ‘In claim- 
ing medical expenses on the long form, you 
must first compute 5% of your adjusted 
gross income. If the total medical expenses 
are greater than this 5%, then you can 
take the difference as a deduction. 
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You cannot deduct the salary and board 
of a nurse for a normal child—one withoy 
physical defects or illness. But if you take 
your child to a distant city to see a spe 
cialist, you can not only take off the child's 
travel expenses, in addition to the special. 
ist’s fee and any hospital costs, but also 
the expenses of the parent who accompanies 
the child. And that isn’t all. In addition, 
you can take off the cost of meals on the 
way and all other expenses incurred as 4 
direct result of the need to secure the 
medical care of the specialist. 

Another question is whether the expense 
of special training to correct a speech de. 
fect is deductible. This is Mr. Markstein’s 
answer: “Yes. Uncle Sam’s Internal Rey. 
enue Bureau states officially that ‘the cost 
of special training in speech and lipreading 
is deductible as a medical expense. It is 
considered to alleviate the loss of speech 
attributable to deafness, and to compen- 
sate in part for the loss of the sense of 
hearing. Also deductible are the travel, 
board and room necessarily (italics are the 
Treasury Department’s) incurred in order 
for the individual to receive such special 
care and training.’ ” 


Miss Ann M. Gibson: The Rochester 
School for the Deaf was saddened recently 
by the news of the sudden death of Miss 
Ann M. Gibson of Moorefield, West Vir. 
ginia, which occurred on Tuesday, March 
27, 1951. Miss Gibson was a competent 
and valued member of the Rochester 
School’s faculty from 1930 to 1944. She 
was well trained for her work and under- 
stood thoroughly the problems of the edu- 
cation of the deaf. Her teaching experience 
was wide and varied, extending over many 
years in West Virginia, South Dakota, | 
Georgia, Virginia and, finally, Rochester. 

Her sincere and deep interest in the chil 
dren and her personal charm and thought- 
fulness endeared her’ to’ all—Contributed. 


The Audiology Foundation is of 
fering a limited number of'‘grants-in-aid to _ 
students entering into or already engaged 
in any branch of audiology, including ~ 
otology, audiometry, speech, acoustics, ed- 
ucation of the deaf or of the hard of hear — 
ing. These grants-in-aid will pay $500 a 
year and will be awarded on the recon 

(See “Miscellany,” page 274) 
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touticon \NTERNATIONAL 


WORLD’S FIRST AND OLDEST MANUFACTURER 
OF ELECTRICAL HEARING AIDS 


Proudly Presents 
“THE WRIST-EAR™ 


. . . Newest achievement of Acousticon engi- 
neers. A revolutionary instrument designed 
to be worn on the wrist, or in many other 
ways optional to the users. The “WRIST- 
EAR” can be used in conjunction with stand- 
ard Acousticon receivers or with the Acousti- 
con Skin Receiver if hearing loss permits. 
Provides advantages and benefits never before 
possible for the hard of hearing and over- 
comes many of the objections to conventional 
type hearing aids. 


. . . Acousticon cordially invites the hard of 
hearing and those interested in all matters 
relating to the hearing field to see and try 
this new contribution to hearing welfare. A 
free booklet is available on request. 


OTHER ACOUSTICON HEARING AIDS 
BEGIN IN PRICE AT $69.50 


SEE THE ACOUSTICON DEALER IN YOUR 
COMMUNITY OR WRITE TO... 


ACOUSTICON INTERNATIONAL 


| Home Office and Factory 


95-25 149TH STREET, JAMAICA 1, N. Y. 
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IN THE BOOKS AND MAGAZINES 


Les Sourds-Muets, par Pierre Oléron, Presses 
Universitaires de France, 108 Boulevard 
Saint Germain, Paris, France, 1950. 
Paper, 126 pp. 

This is one of a series of small volumes 
issued under the general title “Que Sais- 
je’? (What Do I Know?) It is No. 444 
in a long list of informative booklets 
covering practically all phases of human 
knowledge. Some of the other titles, culled 
at random, are: “From the Atom to the 
Star,” “History of Africa,’ “Antique 
Numismatics,’ “History of U.S.S.R.,” 
“Plastics.” They represent, in fact, an 
encyclopedia, issued in small, convenient 
volumes; and if the other booklets are as 
accurate, as interestingly presented, and 
as sympathetic as the present volume, read- 
ing the whole set should provide anyone 
with something more than an education. 

Mr. Oléren is associated with the Sor- 
bonne, where he is Agrégé de Philosophe, 
Attaché au Centre National de la Recherche 
Scientifique, Institut de Psychologie. It is 
remarkable that a writer who is apparent- 
ly not professionally connected with the 
education of the deaf could absorb so 
much knowledge from the manifold and 
contradictory sources he must have had to 
seek, boil it down, separate the wheat from 
the chaff, the prejudice from the facts, 
shape it into a book of less than 30,000 
words, and make it readable. 

He divides his subject into four parts: 
I: Deaf-Mutism—Frequency, Forms, De- 
gree, Etiology, Prothesis. II: The Deaf- 
Mute—The Young Deaf Child, Psycho- 
logical Life, The Language of Mimicry. 
III: Education—From Yesterday to To- 
day, Principles and Tendencies, Introduc- 
tion to Oral Language. IV: Family and 
Social Life—Work and Family, Life in 
Society. 

In a small book, where so much is 
quotable, it is hard to make selections. 
The chapter on “The Psychological Life of 
the Deaf” is most arresting. “Educators 
of deaf-mutes, describing the mental states 
of their pupils prior to education, unwill- 
ingly exaggerate their stultification in or- 
der to demonstrate by contrast the results 
of their efforts.” He adds acutely, “Retar- 
dation is not important if it can be com- 
pensated.” 


He does not, however, in any way be 
little the difficulties of educating the deaf 
nor the difficulties of the deaf themselves 
Here again, he reveals his ability to sup 
up a situation in a few words: “Sileng 
creates an isolation that has its own cop 
sequences.” 

He gives a very good brief history of 
the education of the deaf from Ponce & 
Leon to de lEpée; pays tribute to & 
l’Epée’s great contribution, but regrets his 
complete recession from his early interes 
in speech teaching. There is a slight im 
accuracy of emphasis here, for de lEpée 
did teach speech to some of his pupils 
using Bonet’s book. Again, Mr. Oléron 
does not give sufficient credit for the le 
sons in articulation teaching that Bonet 
book provides. 

But these are small matters in compar: 
son with the very real value the book offers, 
Practically everything pertaining to the 
education and welfare of the deaf és 
touched upon; the importance of early 
education, of parent education, of ade 
quate teacher training, of public know. 
edge; the value of speech to the deaf, and 
the impossibility of acquiring speech m 
less it is consistently used as a medium of 
communication. 

“To contribute to this progress one need 
only follow the noble example of |’abbé de 
l’Epée. For the example that a master of 
fers is not a set of precepts to be imitated 
and blindly followed; we know that the 
methods he created contained many errors. 
What counts is the enthusiasm which keeps 
us always striving and never giving up. 

—HarrRIET MONTAGUE. 


There’s Always Adventure, by Grace E. Bat 
stow Murphy, Harper and Brothers, Ne¥ 
York, 1951. 299 pages. $4.00. 

The subtitle of this book: The Story of@ 
Naturalist’s Wife, is succinct explanation 
of this charmingly written story of adver 
ture. The author, who is the wife of Robett 
Cushman Murphy of the New York Mu 
seum of Natural History, will be recognized 
as a contributor to the VoLta REVIEW. 

The descriptions of far-away places s# 
the reader planning trips to a tra 
agency; the portrayal of the authors 
family makes a story within a story; the 
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~ The CLARKE SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 





NORTHAMPTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
ESTABLISHED IN 1867 





Language Class — Middle School 


Oral Educational Program 

An endowed school for deaf boys and girls, Clarke School has employed the Oral Method 
exclusively since its establishment in 1867. Residual hearing is trained continuously from 
admission to graduation. Pupils are admitted from four to five years of age and progress 
through the Lower, Middle and Upper schools. The course of instruction is planned to fit 
pupils for high school work. The 120 pupils enrolled this year are taught by a faeulty of 
27 members. 

There are thirteen well equipped buildings on an eighteen acre campus located in the 
foothills of the Berkshires overlooking the Connecticut River Valley. Pupils are grouped 
according to age and educational progress in three carefully supervised homes. Teachers 
live and take their meals with the pupils. Classes are conducted in a well equipped cen- 
tral school building. Instruction is provided in Art, Home Economics, and Industrial Arts. 


Teacher Education Department 
Graduates holding a degree from a four year accredited college or university may 
apply for either the one year or two year teacher education course. The one year course 
of 30 semester hours work qualifies one as an oral teacher of the deaf, The two-year 
course leads to a Master’s Degree from Smith College or the University of Massa- 
chusetts. Enrollment is limited to twelve students per year. 


Professional Materials 
Formation and Development of Elementary English Sounds 
by Caroline A. Yale $ .75 each 
Consonant, Vowel, and Drill Charts (9 charts) $ 6.00 set 


Consonant and Vowel Charts separately $ 2.00 set 

Life of Jesus for Children (20 story charts) 

by Marianna Macomber $ 5.00 set 
Story Charts for Class Work with Young Children 

Series I Four charts of 12 stories each $13.50 series 

Series II Four charts of 12 stories each $17.00 series 

Series III Myths $10.00 series 

Series I, II, III $38.50 set 


For further information address 
George T. Pratt, Principal 
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PETER PAN CAMP 
Where deaf babies start their oral 
education in a Fairyland 


3 Groups—Ages 3-12 Co-ed. 
Nursery — Brownies — Pirates 


The Camp is a Summer Session of Cleary 
Oral School, Lake Ronkonkoma, Long 
Island, N. Y. 


Complete Staff—Nurse and Doctor—27th Year 
6 Weeks—Inclusive fee—$300. Limited enroll- 
ment. 








P. O. Box 2044 





_Kinzie Books — 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE I. For small hard of hearing 
children up to 8 years of age. The plan 
consists of the building up of a careful- 
ly adapted vocabulary by means of ob- 
jects, pictures, actions, etc., and gradu- 
ally enlarging until very simple sen- 
tences and play exercises are within 
the chia s yang6. $2.25 


LIP READING FOR CHILDREN, 
GRADE II. For children from about 
8 to 10 years of age. Graded and pro- 
gressive, leading the child forward step 
by step along correct lines into practi- 
eal lip reading —..___...-..___________.$2.75 


LIP READING FOR JUNIOBS, 
GRADE III, 1947 revised edition. This 
book represents the beginning of formal 
lip reading instruction. In addition to 
lessons and stories the book contains a 
large Practice Section of highest qual- 
ity material, for use in adult as well as 
Sumter: seems; 5 ._.-$3.75 

COMBINATION PRICE 

Books I, Ii, and If, mimeographed, 
$7.50 plus parcel post. 

Order from 
CORA ELSIE KINZIE 





Seattle 11, Wash. 
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bits of personal philosophy are like oyep 

shot threads of gold in a tapestry. For ip. 

stance, “People talk about the need to fing 

security in marriage. Why not take 4 

wider view of one’s responsibility by find 

ing security within one’s self? Growth into 
strength is slow, but it is sure if one wishes 
it.” 

There’s Always Adventure is a book of 

sheer delight. 

Blindness, edited by Paul A. Zahl, Princetop 
University Press, Princeton, New Jersey, 
1950. 576 pages. $7.50. 

This is an all-inclusive volume deali 
with all phases of the field of blindness, 
written by leading authorities in that field, 
The aspects covered include history, ede 
cation and psychology, vocational prob 
lems, the military blinded, and “time 
tested boons to the blind,” such as the 
Talking Book, braille, the guide dog, and 
the cane. There is a substantial section 
devoted to new technological devices for 
aiding the blind in reading and travel. 


The author of the chapter on the deak 
blind, Peter J. Salmon, himself partially 
blind, shows vast insight, understandi 
and compassion for those afflicted with 


that double handicap. 


The Public Health Aspects of Decreased 
Hearing in Children, by J. D. Martin, 
M.D. New Orleans Medical and Surgical 
Journal, 1430 Tulane Ave., New Orleans 
12. May, 1950, pp. 575-580. Single 
copy, 35c. 

The author points out that decreased 
hearing is a major public health problem, 
and that spasmodic and partial’ efforts to 
cope with it are futile. Deafness calls for 
a long range program, based on the real 
ization that prevention through education 
is better and less costly than correction. 
A good article for public health (including 
school health) officers. 


Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. National Education Association 
of the United States, 1201 16th Street, 
N. W., Washington 6, D. C., February, 
1951. 100 pages. Soft cover. $1.00. 
This book recommends policies and 

methods for improving the teaching of 

moral and spiritual values of American life 
in the elementary and secondary schools 

More than two years were spent in if 

preparation by the Association’s Educ® 

tional Policies Commission. 
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NEW and ORIGINAL 





The AMAZING 


PARAVOX 


“TOP-twin-tone’’ 


The HEARING AID with 2 Crystal MICROPHONES 


This is new! Now, for the first time, you can have a 
hearing aid, operating with two crystal microphones, 
placed at top of aid! 









This means—avoiding microphone clothing rub—new 


possibilities in tone balance, matched microphones— HEARS THRU inp 





and better hearing for thousands of potential users. and avoids clothing micro- 
, : : : : phone scrape, so annoying 
As you listen to the new “TOP-twin-tone” you'll under- and disturbing. 


stand better than we can describe in words, the re- 


: 4 \ 
markable achievement that has been made in sound > 
amplification. Yes, the performance of dual crystal 5 =e \-< 
microphones does offer great possibilities in better A 
; ALS 





hearing, better understanding of sounds. 


If you are getting a new hearing aid, if you are in- BALANCE 

vesting in equipment so that you may hear better, ae Crystal te of- 
eee ‘a 4 .. ‘ * er greater usable sensitivity, 
insist on the TOP-twin-tone. Priced at $215, each, many: possibilities in. tone bal- 
it is made to meet an ideal of performance, not a price ance. 

oe *Mini ice, not including mold, 
limitation. a ee 


PARAVOX, INC.—2056 East 4th St.—CLEVELAND 15, OHIO 
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LIKE A PRAYER ANSWERED 





And NO 
BUTTON Shows 
In My Ear! 


What a blessing 
to hear clearly 
again—WITH- 
OUT ANY 
UNSIGHTLY 
BUTTON 
SHOWING IN 
THE EAR! A 
transparent, al- 
most invisible device hides deaf- 
ness. Learn about the revolutionar 

discovery that is conquering dea}. 
ness in a way unknown before. 


FREES Find out how you may again 
hear precious sounds you may 
have feared were lostfor- 
ever. gone mail coupon 
for valuable FREE book. 
No cost or obligation. 








MONO-PAC 
One-Unit Hearing Aid 
Beltone Hearing Aid Co., 
1450 W. 19th St., Chicago 8, Ill. 


on OVERCOMING DEAFNESS with- 


é 
| 
Please send me the valuable FREE book | 
cut a button showing in ear. 
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MISCELLANY 
(From page 268) 


mendation of professional teachers jy 
audiology centers. For further detaik 
write The Audiology Foundation, 1104 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 5, Illinois, 


This information was received too late 
for inclusion in the list of similar educa 
tional opportunities published in the May 
Votta REvIEw. i 


Miss Ethel M. Hilliard, Principal of 
the Lower School of the New Jersey ‘ie 
for the Deaf, is retiring. Miss Hilliards 
association with the education of the 
extends over fifty years, beginning at the 
Texas School and continuing at the Pem: 
sylvania School. When Dr. Goldstein 
opened the Central Institute in St. eg 
he selected Miss Hilliard as its first prim 
cipal. Later she served several years as 
Superintendent of the Idaho School for 
the Deaf and Blind. She went to New 
Jersey in 1931. 

As a token of their admiration, the 
faculty and friends of Miss Hilliard gavea 
farewell tea in her honor on the eveni 
of December 20, and presented her sil 
a purse, in the form of a boat, for a trip 
she might want to take. 

Miss Hilliard will be greatly missed by 
her professional colleagues, whose good 
wishes will follow her. She will be sue 
ceeded at the New Jersey School by Miss 
Elizabeth Titsworth. 







The Central Institute for the Deaf 
Alumni Association invites everyone, ¢& 
pecially deaf oralists, to come to its reunion 
at Central Institute for the Deaf, St. Louis. 
Missouri, on June 22-24, 1951. Included 
in the program are a night-boat ride on the 
Mississippi River, a dinner-dance on the 
roof of the Hotel Congress, and a picnic at 
Forest Park. Write for information to 
Mr. Henry L. Buzzard, 907 Seventh Street, 


Charleston, Illinois. 


Seminar: The Department of Otology, 
under the direction of Dr. Matthew 5. 
Ersner of the Temple University School of 
Medicine, sponsored a four-day seminar om 
Problems of the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
March 12-15, 1951 for the professional 
and lay people of Philadelphia. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 











Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories 
and Equipment. Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or 
experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 
dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School 
CLASSES FOR HARD OF HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lipreading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard of hearing chil- 
dren at all grade levels. 

LIPREADING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. 
Conservation Classes for all pupils. 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- 
genital aphasics; instruction.for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 
Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 
TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 
Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


cane 












For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 




















CAMP LAUGHTON 


GRAHAMSVILLE, N. Y. 


THE SUMMER CAMP PARENTS OF 
DEAF AND HARD OF HEARING 
CHILDREN HAVE BEEN ASKING FOR 


REGULAR 
CAMP ACTIVITIES 
plus 
EDUCATIONAL 
FACILITIES BY 
TRAINED PERSONNEL 


GOOD LIVING ACCOMMODATIONS, 
EXCELLENT CUISINE, EXPERIENCED 
DIETITIAN. 


Write Now for Information 


Milton & Laura Nadoolman 


2264 CRESTON AVE. 
NEW YORK 53, N. Y. 








THE NEW 
Speechmaster 


A new visual aid 
in the teaching of 
speech to the deaf. 
The child sees the 
positions of the 
tongue, operates 
the device and 


imitates the move- 
ments. 
Further informa- 





tion will be gladly 
furnished upon 
request, 


THE SPEECHMASTER COMPANY 
152 Coeyman Ave. Nutley, New Jersey 











TEACHERS OF THE DEAF and hard of 
hearing may find help in their teaching 
problems by using our many teachers’ aids. 
Our METHOD is unsurpassed. Send for 
FREE descriptive literature. 
PRIMARY EDUCATIONAL SERVICE 
30 N. LaSalle Street 
Chicago 2, Illinois 











STEPS IN LANGUAGE DEVELOPMENT 


FOR THE DEAF 
ILLUSTRATED IN THE FITZGERALD KEY 
Language principles and sentence structure, ranging 
from very plex, clarified visually for 





to 
the deaf child. “iensnasembed pages. $2.50 postpaid 
Order from MISS BESSIE PUGH. 
SCHOOL FOR THE DEAF 
St. Augustine, Florida 
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MOLLY 
(From page 258) 


“Bradford is a borderline case. It 
up to you whether he will develop into, 
deaf child, or, through your efforts ang 
his own, become a hard of hearing boy? 
We took that to heart. We bought a heap. 
ing aid for Bradford, and we all worked, 
He entered a day school for the deaf, wher 
he used a group aid part of the day ani 
his individual aid the rest of the time. He 
had intensive work in language and speech, 
Now, a little over four vears later, he 
ready to enter public school for the heap 
ing. He has been accepted for entrane 
in September, and we feel that he can me 
good. 

There is no denying that this progress 
is the result of a lot of hard work by hig 
teachers at the Mary E. Bennett School, 
and by his parents and friends, as well a 
Bradford himself. But we also feel that well 
selected comic books have played their 
part, too. They helped give him an impulse 
to read, and they provided him with @ 
practically painless method of building 
vocabulary. At first he had to leam 
language almost one word at a time, 
through hearing and sight and touch; bul 
when he began to read, his vocabulary 
expanded rapidly. And I think comic books 
deserve some of the credit. 


JEAN SMITH, 
Burbank, California. 





Comics Are Here to Stay 


I must confess that I am glad to see 
comic books get a pat of approval instead 
of the usual shudder of repulsion. It ab 
ways amuses me when parents ask how 
to prevent children from reading comics. 
It would be about as easy to prevent them 
from breathing. And as an_ inveterate 
reader of comic strips—I don’t care for 
the books myself, as they bring the stuff 
in too large doses—I have always been 
ready to say a good word for them. I have 
been following the comics since the days 
of Happy Hooligan and Buster Brown, 
and wherever I am I generally follow all 
the stories on the comic page in two oF 
three newspapers. While I should dislike 
to have the job of interpreting them to 4 
nine year old deaf or hard of hearing 
child, I can see what a slice of life he would 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR DEAF 
CHILDREN, INC. 

Speech and Lipreading used exclusively. 

Children prepared for hearing schools. 

The school is in the suburbs of the city of 

Washington, which offers many educational 

advantages. Address: 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 








THE SCHOOL OF 
LISTENING EYES 


A private, oral day school for 
the acoustically handicapped. 
MISS AUDREY HICKS, Principal 


MIDWESTERN UNIVERSITY 
WICHITA FALLS, TEXAS 














NEW LESSONS IN 
LIPREADING 


Based on Edward B. Nitchie’s 


Lipreading Principles and Practise 
by ELIZABETH HELM NITCHIE 


This new and authoritative work will be 
an invaluable basic guide to teachers 
and students. It contains abundant new 
lesson material. Place your order now. 

Price $4.00 
J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. Philadelphia 5, Pa. 
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absorb in his effort to comprehend them, 
My own favorites are Barnaby, Gordo, 
Gasoline Alley, and perhaps Little Orphay” 
Annie, although I often wish she would” 
grow up like Skeeziks, and I certainly wish 
she would get a different dress. She has 
worn the same one for twenty vears to 
my certain knowledge. Anyhow, comig 
books are part of the American scene, 9 
have vivid memories of riding on railwayy 
trains during the war and seeing a groupe 
of G.I.’s get on, each with an armful ¢ 
comic books, which he went through, pag 
after page, during the whole journey. F 
good or ill, comic books are with us | 
stay, and we might as well take advan 
of their good qualities, even while d 
ploring their bad ones. a 
Sincerely yours, 
MOoLty MATHER, © 





PARENTS 
(From page 255) 


nodded her head. When I asked if Dadd 
ever made a pie, she shook her head am 
said, “Daddy” aloud but also shaped they 
word “eat.” Sue is just an average littley 
girl and about as deaf as they come, buty 
thanks to her mother who talks to her andy 
talks to her in a very normal way, she i) 
fast becoming a real lipreader. Sue can” 
also say a great many words. She loves” 
variety and she likes to have her lessons” 
from different books. She also enjoys a” 
very simple story now from one of our 
picture books and gives some indication of 
comprehending the outcome of events. 17 
find that “The Woolly Lamb” is easilv un- 
derstood by mature four year olds. They 
seem to appreciate the loneliness, fright, 
and sorrow of that weeping lamb and to 
understand the security he feels when he 
once more rejoins his mother. 


Miss N. MacD., Canada. 


Painless Education: Television 

Skippy and Nancy are 6 and 12 respec- 
tively. Dave is their younger hearing 
brother. 

I would strongly advise that every deaf 
child have a television set at home. Both 
Skippy and Nancy are avid fans and it 
definitely helps their lipreading and com- 
prehension. Nancy gets lots from the news 
too. And the giddyap operas make of Skip 
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“L use the wonderful new battery that makes 


ERFECT HEARING EASY FOR ME!” 


Says CATHY HILD, New York Career Girl 


SEE THIS AMAZING, NEW 


“EVEREADY” 
“A” BATTERY NO. 100S5E 
AT YOUR, 
HEARING-AID DEALER’S TODAY! 
o 


SENSATIONAL FOR LIGHT USE 
OR 
CONTINUOUS, HEAVY OPERATION 
s 
The term “Eveready”’ 
is a registered trade-mark of 


NATIONAL CARBON DIVISION 
UNION CARBIDE 
AND CARBON CORPORATION 
30 East 42nd St., New York 17,N.Y. 


“LISTENING 

IS A PLEASURE NOW! 
| NEVER MISS 
A souND!” 


* 


“Lasts so much longer!” 


“The ‘Eveready’ ‘A’ battery No. 1005E 
lasts longer, works better for me than 
any hearing-aid ‘A’ battery I can buy! 
I get longer life, wonderful tone recep- 
tion, with far fewer battery changes!” 


“I enjoy such pure, clear hearing!” 


“This ‘Eveready’ No. 1005E ‘A’ battery 
gives such pure, clear tone... makes re- 
ception crystal clear! Makes the biggest 
kind of difference! You'll say the same 
the first time you try this battery!” 








FOR BETTER HEARING 


The telephone amplifier is an attach- 
ment that increases the sound volume 
of voices you hear on your telephone. 
With it, the hard of hearing can enjoy 
normal telephone reception. You can 
arrange for a trial at your ¢ 
nearest Bell Telephone 
Business Office. 











Have You Sent For Your Copy? 
WHAT PEOPLE SAY: 


The Nitchie School Basic Course in Lipreading 
30 complete lessons $4 plus 25c¢ postage 


The Nitchie School of Lip Reading, Inc. 
342 Madison Ave., New York 17, N. ¥. 


AUDITORY TRAINING FOR CHILDREN 


A Manual for Parents and Teachers 
By MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 
Graded Lessons for the Deaf and Hard of Hearing Child 
HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
330 East 63rd Street New York 21, N. Y. 
$4.00 plus 10¢ for mailing. 








LANGUAGE STORIES and 
DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, II and IV 


Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 


Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.75 
Teachers’ Manuals, 85c. Postage not included 
Send orders to 
CROKER, JONES & PRATT 
13 Myrtle Street, Brattleboro, Vermont 
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and Davy two hardriding cowboys. Yoy 
should see the realistic dying acts. 


Mrs. H. M. E., Pennsylvania, 


Peter was under five when this was 
written. 

We own a television set and Peter loves 
it. He sits cross-legged in front of the 
screen and watches intently. He knows 
which programs he likes and especially 
favors cowboys and puppets, but the high 
point of the week is the Milton Berle pro. 
gram. And for whom does he wait? For 
the stars? No. He waits for Sid Stone who 
does the commercial. Peter loves the ges. 
tures of rolling up the sleeves and slapping 
the hands together. He uses the gestures 
himself to show that the Berle program is 
on. If he happens to have the wrong day 
we show him the calendar and he under. 
stands. He refers to the television set by 
blinking his eyes. 


Mrs. C. P., Illinois, 





VISITOR 


(From page 252) 


thusiasm and devotion to the task, can do, 

As regards methods of teaching, there 
are different opinions in the States. In 
England, Germany, and other countries in | 
Europe, deaf people are taught by the 
oral method, which means that the deaf 
have to learn to speak and to understand 
spoken language by watching the lips— 
what we call lipreading. France and Spain 
developed about 200 years ago a kind of 
teaching based on written language in 
combination with signs and fingerspelling. 
As the United States was influenced by 
various European countries, both methods 
were introduced, but the oral method now 
predominates. We must admit that it is a 
difficult thing for somebody without hear- 
ing to learn to speak, but it is necessary in 
order to communicategwith hearing people. 

In some places I have seen the use of 
the “combined” method, but I am sorry to 
say that I am not convinced that this is 
a progress in the education of the deaf or 
even a great help for them. I think it is 
impossible to combine such opposite prin- 
ciples. If we give the deaf child two pos 
sibilities of understanding, he naturally 
takes the easier one and he will have no 
exercise in lipreading. 

I have read in the Votta Review that 
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Pete, See em, Se te 
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4 SHERMAN K. SMITH 


SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION 


FOR THE DEAF, HARD OF HEARING AND REHABILITATION OF SPEECH 


HEALTH 
AND 
EDUCATION 
Go 
HAND IN 
HAND 





SCHOOL FOR SUPERIOR CHILDREN 


DOC AND ONE OF HIS BABIES 


Kathy Sue Womack—age 2! months. She and her 
mother began school together when Kathy Sue 
was 18 months old. She now matches all colors, 
does much tactile work, recognizes seven speech 
elements, says two words and has a beautiful 


voice. 
(Parents' address given on request.) 





ay am 


ORAL EDUCATION: The school is entirely oral and aural. Speech is taught by the 
Sherman K. Smith Method of Physical Phonetics. Each child has his own private lesson in 
voice and speech every day in order to develop individual voice personality. Emphasis is upon 
normalizing voice quality. If we can have the child from preschool age, little “Deaf Quality" 
of voice is noticeable. In the older pupil, where voice and speech have already been estab- 
lished, voices usually can be improved. General speechreading techniques are employed. All 


avenues of oral and aural education are used. 


TRAINING FROM NURSERY SCHOOL THROUGH HICH SCHOOL: 


Beginning the fall term of 1949 no child will be enrolled over eight years of age. Preference 
is given to children of three and four years of age. Children accepted by the school will be 
continued through High School. Special tutoring service is provided for those able to attend 
colleges and universities for hearing students. 


SPEECH CORRECTION — FOR HEARING CHILDREN AND ADULTS 


The SCHOOL OF SPEECH AND ORAL EDUCATION is affiliated with the University of Tampa. 


SHERMAN K. SMITH, Founder MARY BACH, Assistant 
238 East Davis Boulevard 


Tampa, Florida 
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THE NITCHIE SCHOOL OF LIP READING, Inc. 


Founded 1903 
MARY PAULINE RALLI, Director 


Lipreading Instruction Normal Courses 
Hearing Aid Consultation Auditory Training 


342 MADISON AVE., NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-6423 (near 43rd St.) 


A V K SCHOOL OF SPEECH READING 
Life Situation Motion Pictures—Correspondence Course 


LUCELIA M. MOORE 
321% N. Spaulding Ave. 
Los Angeles 36, Calif. 








Hearing Rehabilitation Center 
FOR CHILDREN AND ADULTS 
Hearing Aid Consultation 
Auditory Training Lipreading 


EDNA K. MONSEES 
1911 R Street, N. W., Washington 9, D. C. 
DUpont 1700 


MARY WOOD WHITEHURST 


HEARING REHABILITATION CENTER 
Lipreading Auditory Training 
Hearing Aid Consultation Speech Training 

Special Department for Children 


330 East 63rd St. New York 21, N. Y. 
LIP READING SCHOOL OF CHICAGO 


GERTRUDE TORREY 
Room 1026, 220 South State Street 


CHICAGO 4, ILL. 








Phone, Harrison 7-1114 


FOR YOUNG CHILDREN 
Individual Instruction 
Auditory Training 
_ Hearing Aid Consultation 
Marjorie Moore, Private Teacher 
3613 Norfolk Rd. Fort Worth, Texas 





Speech 





HEARING AID CONSULTATION 
AURAL REHABILITATION 


MARGUERITE V. EVERSDEN 
1918 SPRUCE STREET 
PHILADELPHIA 3, PENNA. 


Consultation By Appointment Phone: Kingsley 5-0499 





INSTRUCTION IN 


AUDITORY COMPREHENSION 
LIPREADING 
HEARING AID USAGE 
Home trials are advocated as there is no such 
thing as ‘‘A Best Hearing Aid” 
ENID 8S. LOFCHIE 
419 Boylston Street Ke 6-3406 Boston, Mass. 
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in recent years many deaf people hay 
graduated in high schools or attended co}. 
leges or even studied at universities, and 
I confess I could not imagine how this 
was possible. Now I have seen the ap 
rangements made in some of the States 
Many institutions for the deaf have high 
school classes. Then there are special 
classes for the deaf in regular high school, 
and many hard of hearing children ar 
able to attend lessons with the hearing. Ip 
high schools they often have, if they need 
it, the help of special teachers. I was much 
surprised that there is a college for the 
deaf in Washington. About 200 students, 
capable of higher education, are there, | 
was told that the graduates usually have 
no trouble in getting good positions, for 
instance as chemists, bacteriologists, dental 
mechanics. About 12 per cent of the stu 
dents afterwards go to universities and 
most of them have good success. I think 
it helps the deaf, that the students ar 
allowed to select some subjects and have 
not to take so many subjects as in our 
country, and that all academic work in the 
schools of the United States is based more 
on the study of books and not so much on 
the lectures of the teachers. 


When I think of the well equipped 
modern buildings for instruction and living 
of deaf children, of the large grounds for 
outdoor recreation and games, of the facili 
ties for vocational training, of the technical 
help for children with residual hearing | 
might be envious about it. In our country 
we have to work under much harder condi 
tions. But more significant than the cir 
cumstances under which we have to work, 
is the spirit that animates us. I have seen 
on my visit much devoted endeavor 10 
prepare the deaf, neglected by nature, to 
stay in life, and I hope you would find the 
same in our country. We teachers of the 
deaf, on this side and on the other side of 
the ocean, must never be contented with’ 
our results, however good they may bej/ 
we must always look for better methods, 
better ways of instruction; and I believe 
it is very helpful if we exchange our ideas 

Let me express at the end an impressiol 
that seems to me worth saying: Communi 
cation with other nations leads to bettet 
understanding, and better understanding 
means better relations and more love, g 
intention presumed. 








